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NLY within relatively recent years has the concept developed 
() that we might be able to prevent certain diseases by proper 
diet, and today we are seeing a new field of preventive medicine 
open before us as the attitude of the health officer changes from that 
of simply defending his community against infectious diseases, to one of 
building a strong and healthy population with the highest resistance 
to disease. The appreciation of the réle of nutrition in this modern 
view of the health officer’s duties has been particularly slow in its 
development, for many reasons. Among the most important of these 
is the rapidity with which tremendous advances have been made in our 
knowledge of nutrition within the present century. As recently as 
thirty to thirty-five years ago it was commonly held that human dietary 
requirements were being met as long as one had enough to eat. Now we 
recognize that quantity is only one of many factors that are necessary to 
make an adequate diet and that we may have a whole series of qualitative 
defects in the presence of a sufficient number of calories. Another 
important recent advance is the new and valuable re-classification of 
foods into a protective group and a non-protective group, instead of 
the old protein, fat and carbohydrate division. 

Another reason why the health officer has been slow to develop a 
nutrition program is the unfortunate fact that the value of nutrition to 
the health of the community is difficult to demonstrate in a spectacular 
way. The people want to be shown the results accomplished by the 
health department so that they can see they are getting something for 
their money. The results of a nutrition program cannot be measured in 

1Read before the New York State Dietetic Association, Hotel Astor, New York City, 
May 21, 1937. 
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numbers of lives saved, or on a beautiful curve of decreasing incidence 
of some specific disease, or in terms of numbers of individuals immunized 
against some terrible condition threatening the welfare of the com- 
munity. Therefore it is not surprising that health departments have 
not sooner given more serious attention to the place of nutrition in the 
public health program. Nutrition itself had to advance, our views as 
to the duties of the health officer had to change, and the public had to 
be educated to appreciate the value of good nutrition in maintaining 
health. Now, however, the time has arrived for the health departments 
to assume their responsibility and to make an effort to meet the public 
demand for reliable nutrition teaching in relation to health. I think this 
is shown by the fact that health departments are entering the field, and 
by the great public demand which exists for accurate and practical 
information on nutrition. The people must be taught to look to the 
health department for authoritative information on the prevention of 
dietary diseases, just as they have been taught to look to the health 
department for authoritative information on the prevention of infectious 
diseases. 

There is much evidence that the need for adequate and reliable public 
education in nutrition is a very real one in this country. The public is 
asking for nutrition information of allkinds. The volume of advertising 
of foods and vitamin products in our magazines and newspapers and on 
the radio is an indication of the great general interest in the subject. The 
activities of food quacks and dietary faddists, and the great popularity 
which has been attained by many products of questionable value, indi- 
cate that the public in general does not know where to go to get unbiased, 
authoritative and accurate information about food and nutrition. I 
think that the trained personnel necessary to meet the need for accurate 
information should be in the health department, since it is almost 
always in relation to the health of the individual or the family that 
these inquiries are made. 

The nutritionists of the agricultural extension services are to be 
especially complimented on the great progress they have made with the 
rural people in many areas. It is necessary that someone extend the 
work beyond this limited group to every family that needs it, and to add 
the authority of the health officer to this teaching of the prevention of 
disease. The public to a considerable extent is aware of the importance 
of proper food to health and well-being, and unless a source of accurate 
information is available to them they are likely to be unduly influenced 
by unreliable commercial sources. The Children’s Bureau of the De- 
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partment of Labor has seen the great importance of the nutritionist in 
developing its maternal and child health program in the state health 
departments and for the past few years has been encouraging these 
health departments to establish nutrition services. This is a very impor- 
tant field of activity and one that is essential if an adequate public health 
nutrition service is to be developed, and the United States Public Health 
Service is codperating in this program. 

If we are to see an adequate community nutrition service outside of 
the big cities, which in addition have their own special problems, we must 
first place the state health department where it can effectively codperate 
and furnish consultation service to the communities. The state health 
officers are beginning to see the need of the special knowledge and train- 
ing of the nutritionist to carry to completion many of their other health 
programs; for example, in their dental control programs, in tuberculosis 
control, in public health nursing, and in their maternal and child health 
programs. ‘These are phases of public health work in which the need is 
particularly felt. There is a place in every state health department 
for a nutrition service. Nutrition reaches into many of the most impor- 
tant fields of public health activity. Our physical development is deter- 
mined to a considerable extent by w! ve eat, and in my opinion, if 
necessary, it would be far better tu neglect some of the more spectacular 
activities in public health than to fail to develop a nutrition program. 
How can a dental hygiene program be carried out without teaching the 
importance of nutrition in proper tooth development? How can you 
adequately handle and prevent malnutrition of all kinds without teach- 
ing nutrition? The value of the nutritionist in the community health 
program can no longer be ignored. 

At this time I cannot discuss the many questions involved in the de- 
tails of the organization of the service in the health department. It must 
be adapted to fit the organization of each health department. The 
division or bureau in which the nutrition service will function most efh- 
ciently, or the type of nutrition organization within the health depart- 
ment which will yield the best results, remains to be determined by 
experience and experimentation. At the present time it appears that 
the division of maternal and child health may be the best place for it, 
since much of our nutrition work is within this field. However, it is also 
intimately related to the field of public health education and perhaps it 
can accomplish more here in some instances. As more health depart- 
ments undertake nutrition work, and as we learn by experimenting with 
its development, it will be placed finally where the most benefit will 
be obtained from it. 
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The details of the activities to be followed will vary from state to state 
and from community to community, depending upon the most pressing 
nutritional needs of the locality. Dr. W. G. Smillie, in the March 1937 
issue of this JOURNAL, has pointed out that the purposes of a community 
nutrition service are (1) the recognition of nutritional defects, (2) their 
correction after discovery, and (3) the promotion of normal nutrition in 
the community. This, in a few words, is an excellent statement of the 
aimsofthe program. The best methods to be used by the health depart- 
ment nutritionist in achieving these aims remain to be determined. 
However, nutrition in all its aspects is so large a problem when considered 
all the way from the planting of a crop to the details of the metabolism 
of food by the human body, that it can no more be regarded as a health 
problem alone than it can be regarded as an agricultural problem alone; 
it is also a commercial, an industrial and an economic problem. As a 
result there are many people of widely different training and many 
organizations of widely separated interests working on various unrelated 
phases of the problem. One of the most important activities of the 
health department nutritionist should be to secure the codperation of 
these agencies in their activities as they relate to health, either directly 
or indirectly, so that a codrdinated program with a unified objective may 
be developed without duplication and waste of effort. As we approach 
nutrition from the health side, it is most important that we codperate 
with other agencies which may have been working for a long time on 
other phases of the problem. The ultimate purpose of all of these agen- 
cies is usually to effect a more healthy people, and coédperation is essential 
if duplication of effort is to be avoided. I want particularly to emphasize 
the point that there is no need for the overlapping of activities. 

I think you will be interested to know that within the federal govern- 
ment a committee on nutrition has recently been formed for the purpose 
of securing coérdination and coéperation between these, in many in- 
stances, entirely unrelated federal offices working on various phases of 
the nutrition problem. The organization of this large and important 
committee is just now being completed. No one can yet tell how valu- 
able its work will turn out to be, but from the interest, enthusiasm and 
spirit of codperation already shown, I feel that it offers an opportunity 
to accomplish a great deal in bringing perhaps a more unified approach to 
the most pressing problems in this field. However, no matter how 
valuable the results of this joint program may turn out to be, the federal 
government alone cannot complete the job unless a spirit of codperation 
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exists among the agencies working in the community, and it appears to 
be the health approach to the problem which usually is lacking. There- 
fore the health department, through its nutrition service, must supply 
this missing link in the community organizations and furnish the neces- 
sary stimulus to codperative effort by all agencies concerned. 

Educational activities constitute another very important line of work 
for the health department nutritionists, both by staff instruction and 
consultation, particularly with the public health nurses who are con- 
stantly meeting practical problems in nutrition, and by education of the 
general public through all the usual means, such as pamphlets, lectures, 
exhibits and radio talks, designed particularly for those groups not 
reached by the other agencies teaching nutrition. 

There are, of course, many other activities which the health depart- 
ment nutritionist can and may be required to undertake, such as partici- 
pation in clinics, and devising programs to meet specific dietary diseases 
existing in some communities. There is no need for me to go into these 
here, since they must of necessity vary considerably from place to place, 
but I do want to stress particularly the need (1) for codperation and 
(2) for educational activities. Just from these brief statements, I think 
you can see that the health department nutritionist is faced with one of 
the most difficult jobs in the field of nutrition in this country today. 
These jobs require individuals of sufficient training and ability to be 
recognized as leaders in the field, women with the requisite administra- 
tive ability to organize and carry out a difficult and varied program, 
and the personality and traits of character which inspire confidence and 
secure the codperation of their associates and colleagues. At the same 
time, however, these jobs also offer one of the greatest of opportunities 
for the development of a constructive nutrition program of permanent 
value, the worth of which will be limited only by the ability of the 
nutritionist in charge and the money alloted to her. 

The opportunities in this field today are limited and it is necessary 
that the field develop rather slowly so that a sufficient number of ade- 
quately trained people will be available and so that we can profit by 
our early mistakes and improve the programs as they are developed. 

In order to secure adequately trained personnel, the United States 
Public Health Service hopes to assist the state and local health depart- 
ments in giving nutritionists employed by these agencies an opportunity 
to take special work in public health at some of the large training centers. 
We do not yet know how much demand there will be for such training, 
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but I hope to see advantage taken of this opportunity for nutritionists 
to obtain a special knowledge of related health subjects as well as 
additional field work which will especially fit them for work in relation 
to public health. 

You will note that this training may be offered only where nutrition 
services are included in the budgets of health departments. There is no 
need to have especially qualified people unless we have positions available 
for them. I feel that the next few years will see a considerable increase 
in this field of activity, but no one can yet foresee how rapidly it will 
expand, and I would not recommend that an individual seek special 
training in this field unless she has some definite position in view. 

At this time there are only ten state health departments that have a 
nutritionist on the health department staff. However, other state health 
departments are interested and it is expected that others will employ 
nutritionists within the next year or two. 

It is obvious that a nutrition program by the state health department 
cannot entirely meet our problems. It has an important part to play in 
initiating, stimulating and coérdinating the program, but as I see it in 
the end our nutrition and health problems must be met on a community 
basis. It is the community nutritionist who will eventually be called 
on for the detailed and difficult, every-day work necessary for meeting 
the problem, and for codperating with other community organizations 
primarily interested in nutrition from other points of view. The state 
health department nutrition service should be ready to give advice, 
assistance, consultations and encouragement wherever and whenever 
needed. Whether such a scheme as this is the best approach, is another 
problem which we must work out. I think it will work, and I believe 
that once we get a community to establish a nutrition service under the 
direction of the right person, its value will be so apparent that we will 
see it continue and grow in usefulness. 


SUMMARY 


We are seeing nutrition begin to take its proper place in the field 
of preventive medicine in the United States. 

The presence of a trained nutritionist on the staff of a modern health 
department is essential if a complete public health program is to be 
carried out. 

Every state health department should maintain a nutrition service. 
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Several have recently started such programs and others are planning to 
start them. 

It is suggested that the problem be approached on a community basis 
through the joint efforts of all local agencies concerned in any aspect of 
the problem, with the advice and assistance of interested state and 
federal agencies. 

The nutritionist can best influence the health of her community by 
codperating with other interested agencies and by educational activities 
of all kinds for both individuals and special groups, directing her activi- 
ties primarily toward those members of the community most in need of 
the service and who are not being reached by other agencies. 





COOKED MEATS AND POULTRY CLASSIFIED BY CHEMICAL 
COMPOSITION! 


CHARLOTTE CHATFIELD 
Food Composition Section, Bureau of Home Economics, United States Depariment of Agriculture 


STUDY of the composition of cooked meats and poultry has 
been made by the Bureau of Home Economics in coéperation 
with the American Dietetic Association’s committee on the 

classification of cooked meats. The purpose of the study was to formu- 
late a satisfactory basis for classifying the cooked meats and poultry and 
to provide figures that would give reasonably good estimates of the com- 
position of different kinds as used in the diet. 

In the course of this project we have assembled and studied analytical 
data on 577 samples. The published sources of these data are cited. 
Unpublished materia] from three laboratories has been included. Of the 
total number, 341 are on beef, 86 on fresh and cured pork, 30 on veal, 43 
on lamb and mutton, and 77 on poultry. Glandular organs are not 
included nor are any cooked meats that contained added materials other 
than salt and pepper. 

The need for some kind of classification is recognized by most dietitians. 

‘stimatingevery kindand cut at a separate rating for protein and fat and 
giving separate consideration to each method of cooking is neither con- 
venient nor accurate. Existing data, so far as they can be classified at 
all, lend themselves to this kind-cut-method type of classification ; descrip- 
tions in these terms have usually accompanied the published data. Such 
a grouping is too unwieldy; in spite of the large number of classes that it 
presupposes, there would still be considerable variation within each class. 

A simpler classification which recognizes only the species of animal is 
also unsatisfactory. Such a classification in which all beef is figured by 
one set of values and all pork by another is in use in numerous hospitals. 
This system is not justified unless the cooking and carving and the por- 
tions actually consumed are much more uniform there than they are 
in private homes or in restaurants. How variable different samples of 
beef are, in chemical composition, will be shown later. No better results 
could be expected from any classification based solely on the method of 
cooking or on the retail cut. 

About all that remained was to formulate a new classification that 
started by grouping samples of similar composition and then describing 
the classes according to the chief characteristics that these samples 


1 Received for publication, March 21, 1937 
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have in common. Such a classification necessarily considers first the 
relative fatness of the particular sample and next the relative dryness. 
These two characteristics, fatness and dryness, formed the basis for a 
tentative classification that was offered to the meat committee of the 
Association’s Diet Therapy Section early in 1935. This grouping dis- 
regards species, cut, and method of cooking. 

The fatness of an individual serving, although it cannot be gauged 
accurately by the eye, can presumably be judged within reasonable 
limits. It was taken for granted that an experienced person could dis- 
tinguish fairly well between the four levels the classification covers, i.e. 
lean or thin, medium, fat, and very fat. The dryness is associated to 
some extent with the doneness of the meat and is admittedly hard to 
judge. We propose using three classes as to dryness which, for want of 
better terms, we call rare or moist, medium, and dry or very well done. 
This distinction though difficult to make without chemical analysis is 
important because the dry meat, since it has less moisture than rare meat, 
has much more protein in a given weight of cooked muscular tissue. 

To show the extent of variation in cooked meats and poultry and to 
give a basis for comparing several kinds, the frequency distribution of 
protein and fat has been presented in table 1 as a two-way frequency 
table. From the first section of the table it is apparent that no one 
figure for protein nor any one for fat should be used indiscriminately for 
all kinds of cooked meats. There are, for example, 207 samples shown as 
having a fat content between 5 and 10 per cent, while the protein content 
varied from 22 to 42 per cent. The number of samples having between 
10 and 20 per cent fat was only 112, or hardly one-fifth of the entire 
number studied. 

From the data on beef it appears, moreover, that no single estimate 
for either protein or fat can be considered in the least satisfactory to esti- 
mate all cooked beef. The composition of cooked pork and that of 
lamb and mutton is almost as variable as that of beef. Cooked veal, 
judging by the 30 samples on which data are presented, is more nearly 
uniform. ‘These 30 samples may not be representative, but if they are, 
a single estimate for the composition of one kind of cooked veal might 
be reasonably good. ‘The data on cooked poultry cover several species, 
mostly chicken. Poultry is more variable in composition than veal but 
less so than beef, pork, or lamb and mutton. This establishes the 
necessity of using some kind of classification and the fact that a classifica- 
tion by species or type of animal is unsatisfactory. 

We have ascertained, too, that a classification according to the method 
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TABLE 2 


Cooked meats described as to doneness or dryness. 


Frequency table showing relation between 
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of cooking, as broiling, roasting, or boiling, is equally unsatisfactory in 
that the meats cooked by a given method are far from uniform in com- 
position. No tables are given here to demonstrate this but since it is 
well known that much more weight is lost by evaporation when meats 
are roasted to the well done stage than when they are taken out of the 
oven rare, and a similar situation holds for broiled or sautéed meats, it 
is only reasonable to suppose that the protein in such meats will neces- 
sarily vary widely depending on the extent of cooking. 

To show that variation in composition as determined is associated 
with doneness of the meat, 67 samples described as dry, overdone or 


TABLE 3 
Average protein in cooked meats and poultry at varying fat content 





PROTEIN PERCENTAGE 
NUMBER OF SAMPLES IN PARENTHESES 
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very well done, 66 samples as medium done, and 47 as rare, barely done 
or moist, have been considered separately in table 2. It will be noted 
that there is overlapping between classes; the dry meats of similar fat 
content in some instances have as low protein as the rare meats. On 
the average, however, they are higher in nearly every class. 

In table 3 the average protein figures are given for samples of various 
kinds having similar fat content up to 20 per cent fat. It is plain that 
there is no special tendency for the average protein values in cooked 
lamb or poultry or veal to be consistently different from those in cooked 
beef when the lots compared have similar fat content. Pork seems to 
average a little lower in protein, relatively, than the others; this is 
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contrary to expectation since pork is usually cooked to the well done 
stage. There is hardly enough evidence on pork to support the generali- 
zation that it usually runs lower in protein than other meats. 

When samples classified as dry or overdone are compared with those 
considered rare or barely done, and similar in fat content, there is a much 
sharper contrast in the average protein values. This is especially notice- 
able where the number of samples in a given class is ten or more. Here 
there is a decidedly greater and more consistent spread than is found 
when beef, pork, lamb, veal, and poultry are compared. 

Included in the above analysis are data, on 48 samples, contributed by 
members of the committee on cooked meat and by the Bureau of Home 
Economics. The 32 samples analyzed by the Bureau were first judged 
by a group of 5 or more meat judges who were instructed to classify the 
meat as lean, medium, fat, or very fat and also as dry, medium, or moist. 
The last term was used to cover all meats that would be described as 
rare and also meats cooked in water until the fibers were separated and 
moist. The committee’s effort to anticipate by this device the findings 
of the chemist was not an entire success, naturally. Results were, how- 
ever, sufficiently encouraging to indicate that with further work a better 
basis for classification could be developed along these lines. 

For the present, eight classes are suggested as follows: 


Fat Protein 

per cent per cent 
RTI 6S poses vaG ens deakovbishes seaceveresess 6 34 
Lean meat, medium done....... bas ean aieee aad 6 30 
Lean meat, rare (or moist)........ ; Ler ae ee $s 6 27 
Medium fat, dry... : Aes 18 30 
Medium fat, medium done ane wast 18 27 
Medium fat, rare (or moist) , re eee 18 23 
Fat meat (medium done) te 30 22 
Very fat meat (medium done) 45 17 


The fat figures given above are precisely the same as those presented 
at the Boston meeting of the American Dietetic Association. The 
protein figures are different in some instances, 
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COMPOSITION OF CERTAIN BEEF CUTS AS AFFECTED 
BY GRADE, LOCATION IN CUT, AND METHOD 
OF COOKING! 


MIRIAM ROGERS, ISABELLE GILLUM, BERNICE L. KUNERTH, ann 
MARTHA S. PITTMAN 


T THIS time few tables showing the composition of cooked 
meat are available for dietitians and others who need such 
information. These studies are therefore reported believing 

that even though the data are limited, many small contributions will 
eventually lead to compilations of value. 

While data concerning the composition of certain cuts of cooked beef 
were the main purpose of these investigations, in three cases the cor- 
responding uncooked portion from the other side of the carcass was also 
analyzed with the hope that changes actually resulting from cooking 
the meat would be apparent. Top shoulder clod, rib, and top and 
bottom round of beef were the cuts used for analysis as these were avail- 
able from other experiments in progress at the time. 

Aside from the fact that the meats were government-graded, nothing 
was known of their history. The cuts were boned and otherwise made 
ready for cooking by the meat company which supplied them. All 
except the clods were rolled. The cuts as purchased ranged from 10 to 
15 pounds in weight. When cooking is indicated they were either 
braised or roasted.2. The term, braised, refers to meats cooked in a small 
amount of added water in a steam-jacketed kettle as used in institution 
kitchens or in a covered aluminum roaster, without added water, on 
top of the stove. The latter is indicated as “surface burner roasting” 
to distinguish it from the former method. 

Maximum internal temperatures in the meats cooked in steam- 
jacketed kettles, ranging from 71 to 78°C., were determined by use of 
iron-constantan thermocouples and were registered with a double range 
portable potentiometer. The accuracy of the thermocouples was tested 
with a calibrated mercury-glass thermometer. The braised cuts cooked 
by surface burner roasting registered an internal temperature of 76°C. 
The cuts indicated as roasted were cooked without addition of water in 
an oven at 150°C. in an uncovered dripping pan to an internal tempera- 
ture ranging from 71 to 78°C. 

Contribution No. 51, Department of Home Economics, Kansas Agricultural Experiment 
Station, Manhattan. Received for publication, March 28, 1937. 


2 These terms are used as defined in the report of the Terminology Committee of the Food 
and Nutrition Division of the American Home Economics Association (4). 
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For analysis, a slice of meat weighing approximately one pound and 
representing a complete cross section at a point half way between the 
center and the small end was taken from each cut. The sample was 
placed immediately in a glass jar and sealed tightly to prevent loss of 
water during the interval of one or more hours before preparing for 
analysis. In this preparation, the sample was finely ground and thor- 
oughly mixed, all precautions being taken to prevent loss. Portions of a 
size suitable for individual analyses were weighed, frozen immediately, 
and held below zero until used. 

At the time of analysis, these individual portions were removed from 
the freezer and in some cases allowed to thaw slowly in an ice box after 
which they were thoroughly mixed; in others, the still frozen meat was 
sampled as soon as it was sufficiently soft to permit cutting. 

Analyses included protein (N X 6.25), fat (ether extract), moisture, 
total ash, calcium, phosphorus, and iron. Determinations were made 
in duplicate or triplicate and a known substance was analyzed in each 
case to insure accuracy of method and worker. 

Nitrogen was determined by the Kjeldahl-Gunning procedure and 
fat by the Bailey-Walker method, extracting continuously for 72 hours 
as recommended by Loy (2) after drying for 6 hours in a vacuum oven 
at 60°C. This was followed by drying to constant weight over sulfuric 
acid in a vacuum desiccator. 

Moisture was determined by drying in air in a Freas oven at 60°C., 
the low weight being taken as the amount of total solids. While this 
method is criticized and doubtless is less accurate than drying by means 
of vacuum apparatus, when one sample was checked in another labora- 
tory using vacuum conditions the results agreed exceedingly well. It 
is therefore believed that the great care exercised in handling samples, 
particularly with regard to maintenance of a low temperature in drying, 
reduced the error to a minimum. 

Total ash was obtained by burning the total solids to a white ash using 
a combination of open flame and muffle furnace. The latter was never 
allowed to exceed dull redness in order to prevent loss of chlorides. When 
difficulty was met in securing a white ash, the material was dissolved in 
distilled water, filtered on ashless filter paper, and re-ashed with the addi- 
tion of a drop of concentrated nitric acid if necessary. 

Calcium was determined volumetrically on approximately 50 gram 
samples by a modified McCrudden method (1). Phosphorus was also 
determined volumetrically by the official method involving ashing with 
magnesium nitrate (1). The colorimetric official method was used for 
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iron (1). No attempt was made to prevent contamination with iron in 
preparing the samples so the results are doubtless higher than the iron 
content of the original meat. However, it is assumed that the iron 
added in this way would not exceed that obtained with the usual methods 
of preparation so that the samples thus contaminated were typical of 
meat as ordinarily eaten. 

The results of the analyses are shown in tables 1-4. The values ob- 
tained in the braised meats cooked in a steam-jacketed kettle represent 
analyses of a composite sample of two cuts, as two pieces were cooked 
in the same container and the juices were necessarily intermingled. 


TABLE 1 
Effect of location in cut on composition of uncooked beef grading U. S. good 





| | { | { 


| } } } 
= J cuT FAT PROTEIN | = MOISTURE | TOTAL ASH 


NUMBER | | SOLIDS 

per cent per cent percent | percent per cent 
1.088 
1.162 
1.150 
1.133 
1.045 
0.964 
0.890 
0.966 
0.988 
0.812 
0.862 


0.887 


XIV Round cut from center 12:3: | ‘22s 35.3 


X | Round cut 2}” from rump end 6.6 24.1 | 
XV | Round cut 2}” from shank end | 15.2 | 21.1 | 

| Mean | 11.4 22.6 
XVIII | Clod cut from center | 16.4 22.2 
VIII | Clod cut 3” from rib end 18.2 esi 
XIX | Clod cut 3” from neck end 24.1 19.4 
Mean 19.6 20.9 
XVI | Rib cut from center | 24.9 17.5 
IX | Rib cut 2}” from loin end | 31.0 19.8 
XVII | Rib cut 2}” from chuck end 20.5 | 19.4 | 
Mean | 25.5 | 18.9 | 
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FINDINGS 


Samples identical in all respects were too few to consider these data 
anything but suggestive. However, considerable variation in composi- 
tion may be seen in the same uncooked cut according to the section from 
which the sample was taken (table 1). For example, the fat in round 
varied from 6.6 per cent in the rump end portion, to 15.2 per cent in the 
shank end section. The mean of the analyses for rib and round, with 
the exception of ash, appeared to be similar to that of the center portion. 
Like uncooked beef, cooked cuts high in fat tended to be correspondingly 
low in moisture and total ash, although some exceptions occurred for ash. 
Of the cuts studied, whether cooked or uncooked, the ribs were highest 
in fat, clod was intermediate, and round, lowest (tables 2, 3, 4). 

All cuts increased in percentage of protein and fat when cooked by 
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TABLE 2 
Percentage composition of certain cooked beef cuts 





l 
SAMPLE NUM- 
BER 


OFFICIAL METHOD 
U.S. OF 
GRADE COOKING 


TOTAL SOLIDS 
MOISTURE 
TOTAL ASH 
CALCIUM 

| puosenon US 








SAMPLE 
NUMBER 


SAMPLE 
NUMBER 


XI 
XII 
XIII 


| Clod | Medium Braised, 4/22. \54.3/45.7/0.819'0.007)0. 169) 


| 


Se 
per | 
cent 


3 | proven 


per | per per per 


cent | cent | cent cent 


i 


} 


surface 
burner | 
| 
| 





Top round ic Roasted 6/28. -9/49.1/1.207|/0.012/0.213/0.0038 
Rib | Choi Roasted |37.1/21.5|61.1/38.9/0.766 .138|0.0025 
Top clod i Roasted -4\24.6)53. 4 .97210. 0170. 1470 .0029 
Bottom round Braised, 5 .9/30.0)/48.3)51. 0760. 005. 2340 .0044 
steam- 

kettle ss 
Bottom round | Braised, |16.8)31.9/50.3/49.7\1.048|0.005(0.207(0.0035 
surface | 

| 








burner 





| Top round ; | Roasted | 9.0:30.6/39.3/60.7| 1170. 011'0.21410.0025 


Rib Roasted -6/31.9)64.9)35. .065/0. 008/0. 19910.0021 




















| Clod Roasted ‘ 25.3/52.8) 2 06010. 0060. 211/0.0026 
- t 





TABLE 3 
Effect of roasting on composition of paired cuts of steer beef 


7 
| 





| OFFICIAL 
U. S. PREPARATION 
GRADE 


| 


| paospHoR us 


bh 
at 
oy 


| TOTAL SOLIDS 
MOISTURE 


per | per | per | per oer pray - | 
cent | cent | cent | cent | cent cent cent 


Clod Uncooked 118.221 .1/41..2158.810.96s10.012(0.1560.0023 
Roasted — |22.0/25.3|52.8/47 .2|1.060/0.006/0. 211 0.0026 
Ribs | G Uncooked |31.0)19.8|51.8/48.30.812|0.009/0. 1360.0018 
Roasted —_ |32.6)31.9|64.9|35. 1)1.065|0.008)0. 199 0.0021 


Top round LG Uncooked | 6. 6| 24.131. oles. 1}1. 162) 0.005/0. 200)0. 0022 


| per cent 

















Roasted 9. 030. 6)39.3} 3/60. 7} 117}0.011)0.21 21410. 0025 


TABLE 4 
Effect of cut on composition of roast beef 


OFFICIAL |p re 
U. Ss. 1 (N 


| IRON 
GRADE 6.25 3 


TOTAL MOIS- TOTAL CAL- |v PHOS- 
SOLIDS TURE ASH CIUM | PHORUS 
| 
| 


per cent | per cent 
Top round 
Rib 

Clod 


Good 9.0 | 30.6 > : 7 | 1.117 | 0. O11 0.2140 .0025 
Good | 32.6 af $1.9 5s. 1 sits F 065| 0. 008) 0.199'0.0021 
2] 


Good | 22. 0 mh 25.3 ¥: 060) 0. 006) 0. 21110. 0026 


cs | | ceicaie per cent | per ‘ent i cent | per cn sre 
| 
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braising or roasting and, as expected, decreased in water content (tables 
2, 3, 4). Two of the three paired samples showed an increase also in 
percentage of total ash. The increase in percentage of protein and fat 
and decrease in water appear in this limited number of samples to 
have been associated with the amount of fat in the uncooked meat. 
For example, ribs contained the highest percentage of fat whether cooked 
or not, but the increase as the result of roasting was only 5.3 per cent 
for this cut while in clod it was 20.8 per cent and in top round, 37.6 
per cent. This suggests that the actual fat losses were highest in the 
fat cut and more or less proportional to the amount contained in the 
uncooked meat. 

In contrast to this, the increase in percentage of protein and decrease 
in percentage of water were marked in the rib cut, possibly as a result 
of the large loss of fat. This suggests a tendency for fat losses in cooking 
to be greater in the fatter cuts of beef although after cooking they are 
still higher in this nutrient than lean meats. In general, this agrees with 
the findings of Nelson et ai (3). Results of this study of a very limited 
number of samples would indicate that the amount of protein in the 
rib cut, greatly increased due to fat and water losses in cooking, becomes 
comparable with that of the lean, cooked top round ordinarily regarded 
as a more abundant source of protein. 
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ANNUAL REPORTS 1936-1937 AND 
PROCEEDINGS RICHMOND MEETING: 


President’s Address 


For the past year it has been to me not 
only a happy privilege but also a great 
honor to hold the responsible office of 
President of this organization, which is so 
deeply concerned with the health and 
well-being of mankind. We have as- 
sembled at this annual meeting to receive 
postgraduate instruction and to learn 
the latest developments in every phase 
of the field of dietetics. We are here to 
discuss mutual problems, to relate past 
experiences, and to announce new dis- 
coveries. We are here to renew old 
friendships and to make new acquaint- 
ances, a pleasure which adds, as always, 
to the joy of convention time. 

Since the founding of our Association 
by fifty-eight members twenty years 
ago, there has been widespread enthu- 
siasm and a marked rapidity of growth 
and development. I feel that there has 
been no lag in the progressiveness of the 
Association this year, and I anticipate 
far greater happenings in the future. 

One of the important developments 
was the organization of the House of 
Delegates, which will hold its first meet- 
ing this year. This governing body 
makes possible a type of state representa- 
tion which will give greater membership 
responsibility to all; and as our state 
associations grow in strength and num- 
ber, they will, by means of our House of 
Delegates, become important functioning 
bodies of the Association. 

Members of the Executive Committee 
have visited a large number of state 
association meetings during the past 
year. Miss Cooper, President-Elect, was 


1The American Dietetic Association, 
Richmond, Virginia, October 17-23, 1937. 
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our official representative at the follow- 
ing meetings; New Jersey, Maryland, 
Delaware, Missouri and New York. 
Miss Tracy, chairman of the Administra- 
tion Section, was present at the meetings 
of the Alabama and Florida State Asso- 
ciations and the Atlanta, Georgia, local 
group. Mrs. Braun, our Treasurer, 
attended the Minnesota Dietetic Asso- 
ciation meeting. 

This year I myself visited the state 
meetings of the Tennessee, Kentucky, 
Ohio, and Virginia State Dietetic Associa- 
tions, the tri-state meeting in North 
Carolina, and the Canadian Dietetic 
Association national meeting. By a 
specially set up telephone broadcast, I 
was also able to extend my greetings to 
the Georgia dietetic group. In every 
instance there were twice as many in 
attendance as was expected. This proves 
to me that our profession is alive to the 
needs of continued education. Your 
belief that this is so is demonstrated by 
your presence here at this meeting. 

Our state and local groups are improv- 
ing the quality of their meetings by 
careful selection of subject matter. 
Members in their own groups are pre- 
senting papers on interesting work that 
they are doing in their departments, 
because they realize that there is much 
to be learned in this school of experience 
and that an exchange of ideas makes for 
progress. Guest speakers add interest 
as well as educational value to these 
meetings. 

The Director and members of the 
Placement Bureau are continuing their 
educational program and as a result 
more positions have been open than there 
are dietitians qualified to fill them. It 
has always been the hope of the Director 
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and members of the Placement Bureau 
Board that the Bureau would gradually 
become a service bureau which would 
help our members to find their places in 
the profession and by giving advice, coun- 
sel, and direction help them to grow in 
service and maintain their positions with 
steadily increasing ability. In certain 
sections of the country the Placement 
Bureau has already made definite prog- 
ress as a service bureau. Other sections 
are succeeding more slowly but progress 
is inevitable. 

Because of the improvement in eco- 
nomic conditions there are more positions 
open for dietitians. Some explanations 
for these openings are: placing of dieti- 
tians in smaller hospitals which pre- 
viously had been without them; the 
increase in the number of dietitians in 
large hospitals; the combination of the 
duties of dietitian and housekeeper, a 
procedure which has had excellent re- 
sults; the fact that state institutions are 
now employing dietitians to solve their 
problems of serving low-cost, adequate 
diets; placing of dietitians in school 
cafeterias; increased openings in commer- 
cial fields; the need of trained nutrition- 
ists in the public health field; and the 
fact that many dietitians are marrying 
(the older as well as the younger 
members). 

The progress of the Association toward 
a monthly JourNAL has been in some 
measure realized by the planning of ten 
issues. Beginning with January 1938, 
the JourNAL will be published monthly 
from October to May and bi-monthly 
from June to September. The Editor 
and the Journal Board are always open 
to and appreciative of suggestions. 

The JouRNAL is simply what the Asso- 
ciation has made it. Since its first issue 
it has mirrored the policies of ten presi- 
dents and served as a permanent record 
of the Association’s advancement and 
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the growth in professional scope and 
interests of the members. The Associa- 
tion leads and the JourNAL follows, re- 
flecting in its pages the progress of the 
years. 

Of special interest to every member 
should be the committee report of the 
Professional Education Section of the 
Pennsylvania Dietetic Association en- 
titled “Factors Affecting Percentage of 
Failures in State Board Examinations in 
Foods and Nutrition,” which was re- 
ported in the Current Comment section 
of the September Journat. This article 
states that since the figures for the per- 
centage of failures were obtained from a 
comparatively small number of institu- 
tions, the findings could be suggestive 
rather than conclusive. The authors 
point, however, to the advisability of 
engaging a teacher of dietetics who is a 
graduate of a four-year college course 
with twelve months of postgraduate 
training, one who is a member of the 
American Dietetic Association, and one 
who is familiar with her professional 
periodicals. 

The educational exhibits committee 
has a unique opportunity to fulfill tan- 
gibly the object of the Association, which 
is “To bring about closer codperation 
between dietitians and those in allied 
fields in order that more effective work 
may be done in improving conditions 
and raising standards of dietary work.” 
Exhibits offer a splendid opportunity to 
further important developments in prac- 
tically the entire range of material 
things needed. We are living in an 
age that broadcasts its message largely 
by the graphic method—by display in 
one form or another. The use of visual 
and auditory demonstrations in the 
Technical and Scientific Exhibits has 
developed as a result of active interest 
in current progress and development of 
scientific knowledge and a clear desire 
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of the people to appreciate the signifi- 
cance of these advances. 

Such widespread interest has been 
shown in the Association’s exhibit 
material this year that many requests 
have come in regularly for educational 
material. The electrically illuminated 
colored transparency prepared last year 
has been received with enthusiasm not 
only by the members of the A.D.A. but 
by members of allied professions as well. 

While the Executive Committee is 
primarily concerned with the organiza- 
tion and business aspects and continued 
progress of the Association, it is also 
vitally interested in the educational 
projects which are sponsored by the four 
major sections. These committees are 
really the four cornerstones of the Asso- 
ciation, for it is in these committees that 
the intangible ideas of the Association 
become realities. The first responsibility 
of every dietitian is to her own job, of 
course; but her activity and interest in 
the various sections will be reflected in 
increased success as a dietitian, because, 
entirely aside from her national contribu- 
tion, there will come greater awareness 
of the possibilities in her own position. 

Let us consider the work that has been 
done in the Administration Section’s 
studies for the past five or six years. 
Management problems, organization 
studies, quantity food production tech- 
niques, cost and consumption figures 
have all been considered. However, 
we realize that we have only begun. 
Dr. MacEachern has reminded us that 
science advances only through research. 
He has challenged us by saying that 
every dietitian should assume the atti- 
tude of an investigator. This wider 
concept of research admits of opportuni- 
ties in our own kitchens, which we may 
use as testing laboratories—helping us 
to solve some of our own problems. On 
the completion of a number of the 
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projects in the Administration Section it 
is hoped that certain studies will save 
time and energy for the administrator 
and at the same time make for greater 
accuracy and efficiency in the operating 
of her department. 

To educate the public to higher stand- 
ards of health through improved dietary 
habits has been the goal of the Commu- 
nity Education Section this year. This 
can be accomplished only by a thorough 
study of the information given and by 
guiding the public to use sound rather 
than fallacious information. This sec- 
tion has endeavored to help the trained 
nutritionists of various community agen- 
cies who are interested in family and 
child health, and it has worked with some 
of the other members of the American 
Dietetic Association and American Home 
Economics Association in setting up a 
tentative report on “Minimum Qualifica- 
tions for Home Economists and Nutri- 
tionists in Health and Welfare Agencies.” 

As a result of the flood and other major 
disasters we realize more than ever the 
need of community education in nutri- 
tion. It has also only recently been 
recognized that food deficiency states 
are often slow in onset and that these 
may finally lead to illness and disability. 
The need for nutritionists requires care- 
ful attention of our Association and my 
hope for the future is that every state will 
soon have a well-trained nutritionist to 
aid in carrying on its public health 
program. 

This year the Diet Therapy Section 
has followed a plan of decentralization— 
encouraging individual members to make 
contributions. The many members that 
are to give reports at the meeting give 
evidence of the wisdom of this move. 

The inspection of training courses has 
been one of the major activities of the 
Professional Education Section this year. 
There must be certain ideals and stand- 
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ards as touchstones in order that we may 
more readily measure our progress and 
partial success. The establishment of 
definite standards and requirements for 
training schools and frequent inspections 
have done more to place the courses 
for student dietitians on a professional 
equality with other groups than any 
other thing. The professional status of 
dietitians can be improved only by 
improving the dietitian. I believe that 
having inspection made by different 
people whose interests are diversified but 
centered in dietetics will produce courses 
which represent the highest training. 

To improve our training courses for 
dietitians is one of the most important 
points for our consideration in the future. 
There must be a group of well-trained, 
progressive dietitians who possess initia- 
tive, intelligence, and personality to 
teach both theory and practice to our 
students. The best teacher is the one 
who directs her work without apparent 
supervision, allowing the student to feel 
responsibility and success for routine 
work as well as for a more responsible 
project. 

We are assembled at this annual meet- 
ing primarily for instruction. There are 
several different procedures by which a 
postgraduate education is attainable in 
our profession. More and more the 
graduate dietitian of ten or fifteen years 
ago, and even the very recent graduate, 
realizes that she has to add to the funda- 
mentals taught her in college, in the 
training courses in the hospital or in 
other institutions. One evidence of this 
is that many of our dietitians have 
Master’s degrees, some have Ph.D. 
degrees, and a few have M.D. degrees. 
There are several hospitals offering 
training for postgraduate dietitians and 
still others that exchange staff members 
for certain periods of time. ‘These are 
both excellent means of broadening the 
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knowledge and experience of the dieti- 
tian. More opportunities of this type 
should be available. Visiting other 
institutions for a period of six or eight 
months will help one to return and create 
a new environment in one’s own depart- 
ment. Often positions are resigned and 
localities changed without due fore- 
thovght. “Try all things” is popular 
advice today, but we forget to say ‘‘Hold 
fast to that which is good.” 

We are very proud to have one of our 
members appointed to represent the 
United States of America as a member of 
the League of Nations Technical Com- 
mission of the Health Committee. This 
will aid in spreading correct information 
on nutrition to all countries and to put it 
on a more practical basis. 

We, as a professionally trained group, 
especially equipped with both knowledge 
and practice of nutrition, have long 
recognized the vastness of our responsi- 
bility to the community. At present 
the challenge is even greater since many 
of our total population are on relief, 
enduring privations. We must face this 
situation with a “‘Napoleonic’”’ attitude. 

First, we must make sure we are ade- 
quately fitted for the conquest. The 
old adage “a healthy body, a healthy 
mind” embodies our responsibility in 
maintaining physically fit citizens of 
today and developing those for tomor- 
row. Each one of us must efficiently 
assume her réle in this huge educational 
program with intelligent food selection 
and optimum health as its goal. 

As scientific facts come from the lab- 
oratories we must be there to “boil the 
information down” and act as inter- 
preters for the community. We must 
not only guide intelligently this less 
fortunate class of people so that every 
cent invested for food from their very 
limited budgets will reap fullest returns, 
but we must also guide every class so as 
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to improve their health, resistance, and 
longevity. Only when we are able to 
teach others successfully how to apply 
the ‘“‘newer knowledge of nutrition,” can 
we expect future generations to have a 
longer span of life and a higher cultural 
attainment.—LuTE Trovutt, University 
Hospitals, Indiana polis, Indiana. 


President-Elect and Affiliation 
Chairman 

In the twelve years since affiliation was 
made possible under the Constitution, 32 
states including the District of Columbia 
have affiliated with the national, all but 
six having affiliated during the last seven 
years. During this past year (May) 
Wisconsin was added to the list and 
Oklahoma has also made application. 
While only a few states remain unaffli- 
ated, it is hoped that those having a 
sufficient number of A.D.A. members to 
effect an organization will do so. We 
also have record of three unaffiliated 
associations all of which have too few 
members to become affiliated. The local 
organizations have been faithful in 
reporting, 42 having sent in reports. 

It was a great pleasure and an inspira- 
tion to have visited several state annual 
meetings, among these being New Jersey, 
Maryland, Delaware, Missouri and New 
York. It was with regret that several 
other invitations had to be declined. 
These visits made one cognizant of the 
fine type of work carried on by our state 
associations. It is hoped that the state 
and local groups will keep the JouRNAL 
in mind when especially noteworthy 
papers are presented. 

Three national conventions were at- 
tended for the purpose of studying the 
organization, especially the operation of 
the house of delegates or other represent- 
ative body. Many excellent ideas were 
gleaned by attendance at the American 
Medical Association, the American Hos- 
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pital Association, and the American 
Public Health Association meetings. 
From the American Medical Association 
meeting the following procedures were 
noted, which I believe are worthy of our 
consideration: 

1. The House of Delegates is a truly 
representative body consisting of at least 
one delegate from each constituent state 
or territorial association. The number 
of delegates is appointed according to the 
number of members, but the total must 
not exceed a certain fixed number. This 
number includes delegates from each of 
the sections. Ex-presidents of the asso- 
ciation and members of the several 
councils, as well as trustees, are ex- 
officio members withoui the right to vote. 

2. Each delegate or alternate must 
present to the Committee on Credentials 
a certificate signed by the secretary of 
the constituent association. 

3. The House of Delegates is the legise 
lative body. All amendments to th- 
Constitution and By-Laws are enacted 
by it. 

4, All business not otherwise specifi- 
cally provided for in the Constitution 
and By-Laws is entrusted to the House 
of Delegates. 

5. The House of Delegates elects the 
general officers. 

6. The House of Delegates selects the 
place of meeting but the Board of Trus- 
tees may by unanimous vote change the 
place of session sixty days prior to any 
annual session or again submit the ques- 
tion to the House of Delegates should any 
contingency arise. 

7. Several meetings of the House are 
necessary to transact the business of the 
association. 

8. The presiding officer of the House 
of Delegates is given the title of Speaker. 

9. The meetings are addressed by the 
Speaker, the President and the President- 
Elect. 
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10. Reports of the Board of Trustees, 
the officers, and various committees are 
heard by the House of Delegates. 

11. A recent amendment to the By- 
Laws provides for the presentation at 
each yearly meeting of a Distinguished 
Service Medal with citation to a physi- 
cian for “meritorious services in the 
science and art of medicine.” 

Your president-elect would suggest 
careful reading of the minutes of the 
House of Delegates of the A.M.A. as 
recorded in the Journal of the American 
Medical Association, Vol. 108, June 19, 
1937 and June 26, 1937. She would also 
propose that a committee be appointed 
to study ways and means by which the 
House of Delegates of the A.D.A. may 
function more effectively and efficiently. 

It is my hope that our own House of 
Delegates may become an effective 
instrument in the development of our 
professional life——LENNA F. Cooper, 
Montefiore Hospital, New York City. 


Secretary and Membership 
Chairman 
New Members 

Active..... 

Associate. . . 
Reinstatements 
Life Members. . 

Total. . 
Transferred Associate to Active 
Deceased 
Dropped 
Resigned 


Reasons for resignation: 

Withdrawal from profes- 
sional activity. . . 

Study.. 

Financial 

Marriage 

Lack of employment 

No reason stated. . 

Membership considered 
of no value... 
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Membership in Canadian 
Association 
Moved to foreign country 
Illness 
Total Membership 
September 1, 1937 
September 1, 1936 
Life Members 
Affiliated States...... 
Honorary Members 
—Rvtu M. Kaun, Washington Univer- 
sity Medical School Clinics, St. Louis. 


Treasurer and Chairman of the 
Finance Committee 


A brief explanatory summary of the 
audit as shown in detail in the auditor’s 
report of the year 1936-1937 is herewith 
given. 

The excess of income over expenses for 
the year ended August 31, 1937 was 
$3,900.17 as compared with $1,997.41 for 
the preceding year, a more favorable 
showing of $1,902.76. This resulted 
from a total income of $37,904.01 which 
was an increase of $4,537.68 over the 
total income of the previous year. The 
total expenses was $2,634.92 more than 
the previous year due largely to the fact 
that a complete hospital student course 
inspection was carried on in 1937. 

Since complete hospital student course 
inspection takes place every other year, 
and causes a large fluctuation in the ex- 
pense budget, it has been suggested that 
a special provision be made in the years 
in which the inspection is not made as 
detailed in the report. 

As usual, the Finance Committee met 
in January 1937 and prepared a tentative 
budget which was presented to the Exec- 
utive Committee at its mid-year meeting. 
After the end of the fiscal year, the Com- 
mittee met and prepared a tentative 
budget for 1937-1938 which will be pre- 
sented to the new Executive Committee 
for approval.—Saran ELkin Braun, 
Michael Reese Hospital, Chicago. 
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Auditor’s Condensed Report 


Chicago, September 14, 1937 
Mrs. SARAH ELKIN Braun, Treasurer, 
The American Dietetic Association 
Chicago, Illinois. 


Dear Madam: 

We have made an examination of the ac- 
counts and financial records of The American 
Dietetic Association, an Illinois corporation, 
for the purpose of reporting upon its finan- 
cial condition as at August 31, 1937, and the 
results of its operations for the year ended 
at that date. 
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Our report includes, in addition to the text, 
the following attached statements: 

Exhibit A: Balance Sheet as at August 
31, 1937. 

Exhibit B: Comparative Statement of In- 
come and Expense for the Years ended Au- 
gust 31, 1937 and 1936. 

Comments on Income and Expenses 

The excess of income over expenses for the 
year ended August 31, 1937 was $3,900.17 as 
compared with $1,997.41 for the preceding 
year, a more favorable showing of $1,902.76. 

A summary of the gross income, expenses 
and net income for the year under review, 
and a comparison with the net income of the 
preceding year follows: 


EXHIBIT A 


Income 
Operating 
Journal 
Annual Convention 
Non-Recurring 


$37,904.01 


$19, 648.69 
7,177.82 
11,077.50 


Net Income 


Current Preceding 
Year Year 


1,643.88 2,161.07 
569.70*  1,396.14* 

2,851.99 1,346.48 
26.00* 114.00* 


3,900.17 1,997.41 


Expenses 
18,004.81 
7,747.52 
8,225.51 
26.00 


34,003.84 


Following is a comparison in somewhat more detail of the income and expenses for 


the years ended August 31, 1937 and 1936: 


EXHIBIT B 


Income 
Membership Dues, Net 
Placement Bureau 
Interest Received 
Sales of Miscellaneous Publications. . . . 
Miscellaneous Income. 
Journal 
Annual Convention. . 


Expenses 
Administrative 
Section Committees............ 
Standing Committees. . 
Placement Bureau... . Beis 
Miscellaneous Publications. . . 
Business Office. . i 
Miscellaneous Operating Expense. . 
Journal Expense......... 
Annual Convention...... 
Non-recurring Expenses 


Excess of Income over Expenses 
* Decrease. 


Year Ended 


August 31, August 31, Increase 
1937 1936 


Decrease* 


$16, 153.00 
2,990.00 
221.25 
280.93 
3.51 
7,177.82 
11,077.50 
37,904.01 


15,084.00 
2,055.00 
236.36 
526.68 
50 
7,048.29 
8,415.50 


33,366.33 


1,069.00 
935.00 
15.11* 
245.75* 
3.01 
129.53 
2,662.00 


4,537.68 


1,478.12 
157.92 
1,810.58 
159.69 
136.71 
13,060.67 
1,201.12 
7,747.52 
8,225.51 
26.00 
34,003.84 


1,534.31 
113.49 
387.30 
446.83 
342.83 

12,115.35 
801.36 

8,444.43 
7,069.02 
114.00 


31,368.92 
1,997.41 


56.19* 
44.43 
1,423.28 
287.14* 
206.12* 
945.32 
399.76 
696.91* 
1,156.49 
88.00* 
2,634.92 


1,902.76 
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The increase of $1,069 in membership 
dues, as shown on the foregoing page, re- 
sulted from an increase of $1,480.50 in gross 
dues billed (due to an increase in member- 
ship) less an increase of $411.50 in dues 
charged off for members dropped, resigned, 
and deceased. The increase in the latter 
results from the adoption of a policy of 
dropping members for non-payment of dues 
after a lapse of six months, whereas hereto- 
fore such members were not dropped until a 
lapse of eighteen months after bills were 
rendered. 

Placement bureau income increased $935 
as compared with the preceding year and 
the expense of this department decreased 
$287.14, making a total improvement of 
$1,222.14. The decrease in expense is due 
to the fact that the bureau did no advertis- 
ing in the current year, whereas $270 was 


Advertising Income 
Subscriptions. . . . 
Reprint Sales 


Total Income. 
Expenses 


Net Loss 


The net profit on the annual convention 
held in October 1936 at Boston, Massachu- 
setts, amounted to $2,851.99, as compared 


Income from 
Exhibits 
Ce a eee 
Luncheons and Banquets 


Deduct Expenses 


Net Profit 


Particulars of the increase in convention 
expenses will be found by reference to the 
above. It might be mentioned that re- 


ceipts from luncheons and banquets ($3,565) 
exceeded expenses by $119.10, whereas in 
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spent for that purpose in the year ended 
August 31, 1936. 

As in prior years, journal income includes 
only income from non-member subscriptions, 
advertisers and reprint sales, and includes 
no portion of membership dues, although 
some part of such dues collected from mem- 
bers is in reality in payment for the journal; 
likewise, the journal expenses do not include 
any portion of the business office expenses 
which are necessarily incurred in the han- 
dling of subscriptions. On this basis the 
publication of the journal during the year 
resulted in a loss of $569.70 as compared with 
a loss of $1,396.14 in the preceding year, a 
reduction of $826.44. This more favorable 
result is composed of an increase of $129.53 
in revenues coupled with a decrease of 
$725.51 in the expense of publication and 
distribution, as follows: 





Increase 
1937 1936 Decrease* 
ere $4,965.29 4,744.34 220.95 
eines 1,874.13 1,766.08 108.05 
at 338.40 537 .87 199 .47* 
ates 7,177.82 7,048.29 129.53 
ee 7,747.52 8,444.43 696 .91* 
pehess $569.70 1,396.14 826.44* 


with a profit of $1,346.48 on the previous 
annual convention held at Cleveland, Ohio, 
an increase of $1,505.51, as follows: 





Year ended August 31 Increase 

1937 1936 Decrease* 

aieatan $5,688.00 4,205.00 1,483.00 
ae ce 1,824.50 1,218.50 606.00 
acti 3,565.00 2,992.00 573.00 
11,077.50 8,415.50 2,662.00 
8,225.51 7,069.02 1,156.49 
$2,851.99 1,346.48 1,505.51 


the preceding year the cost of luncheons and 
banquets exceeded receipts ($2,992) by 
$84.65. 

Expenses of standing committees increased 
$1,423.28, due entirely to the expense in- 
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curred in connection with hospital inspec- 
tion which is undertaken only once in two 
years. Expenses of all other committees 
decreased as will be seen by seference to 
Exhibit B. In this connection the appro- 
priate committee might consider, in order to 
avoid such comparatively large fluctuations 
from year to year in hospital inspection ex- 
pense, the advisability of including in the 
budget and setting up in the books in the 
year in which the inspection is not to be 
undertaken, a provision estimated in amount 
to be sufficient to cover one-half of the ex- 
pense to be incurred in the following year. 
For example, if the expense of hospital in- 
spection in the year ending August 31, 1939 
is estimated at $2,000, then for the year 
ending August 31, 1938, $1,000 or half the 
amount could be set up by charge to hospital 
inspection expense and credited to an ac- 
count entitled reserve for hospital inspection 
expense. In the year in which hospitals are 
inspected the expense incurred would be 
charged to the reserve account until the bal- 
ance therein is exhausted and the remainder 
to the appropriate expense account. This 
accounting would result in spreading the ex- 
pense instead of having a charge of $2,000 
or more in one year and practically nothing 
in the other. 

Expenses of the business office increased 
$945.32, composed of increases in the follow- 
ing accounts: 


RE nee ee $602.16 
PRONG GEE EAMOE soc is hace cues 109.31 
Telephone and Telegraph.... 81.97 
WMD. Steaks Ke cewek We 122.08 
Other Items (net). 2.0.0.0 ccc an 29.80 

$945 .32 


Respectfully submitted, 


SCOVELL, WELLINGTON & COMPANY. 


The bonds of the Association, totaling 
$8,286.50 at market value September 9, 
1937 were examined in the safety deposit 
box of the Association. All interest coupons 
falling due during the year were properly 
accounted for. 
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Administration Section 


Chairman’s Summary 


Subjects for committee study are 
chosen in several ways. Some are recom- 
mended by one or more members; others 
are recommended by the Executive 
Committee, to fill a need for specific 
information; still others have the back- 
ing of groups interested in a special phase 
of work; interests of the section chair- 
man, too, are often reflected in the year’s 
program of work. The Administration 
Section has followed all of the above 
methods in carrying on its work from 
year to year. 

The values derived from various com- 
mittee projects and studies are numerous. 
Obviously, here, facts are gathered and 
data assembled. Important as such 
findings are, they are not, in my opinion, 
the only values in committee work. 
Ranking high in importance is the 
encouragement which comes to the 
administrator when she sees that her 
own kitchen can produce information 
others are looking for. Perhaps there 
is value, too, in the questionnaire or 
committee request which helps focus 
the attention of the administrator on 
certain previously unnoted aspects of 
her work. Administrative procedures 
may be strengthened in various institu- 
tions by the mental prodding which a 
request for information may bring. If 
so, committee chairmen do not work in 
vain. 

It is believed that the Administra- 
tion Section’s studies over a period of 
years have touched many aspects of the 
administrator’s work. Management 
problems, organization studies, quantity 
food production techniques, cost and 
consumption figures have all received 
some share of attention. It must be 


noted, however, that only a start has 
been made. 


It is increasingly evident, 
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as shown by requests to the Business 
Office for material, that there is need for 
specific information concerning the ad- 
ministrative procedures in all types of 
institutions. The Business Office cannot 
produce this material without the sus- 
tained, wise and interested support of 
the membership. 

The Administration Section’s report 
for the year 1936-37 is contained in the 
reports of the committee chairmen which 
follow.—ANNA M. Tracy, Florida State 
College for W omen, Tallahassee. 


Committee Reports 


I. The Food Budget: A Quantitative 
Study of Consumption to Determine 
Standard Amounts. No effort was made 
the past year to promote interest be- 
cause of absence from Chicago during 
the period when this should have been 
done. Three institutions sent in reports 
each covering a six months’ period—a 
welfare home, a university hospital, a 
soldiers’ home. Two of these are of 
especial interest as they represent fields 
from which data have not before been 
contributed. 

The types of institution, with number 
of each which have contributed 
data thus far are as follows: 


type 


1932 


Federal Institutions 

. Federal T. B. Sanatoriums 
General Hospitals 
University Hospitals 
Private Hospitals 

. Childrens Hospitals 

. State Hospitals (Mental) 

. County Hospitals 

. Dormitory 
Nurse’s Home 
Reform School 
Sanitarium 

3. Home Incurables 

Soldier’s Home 
Welfare Home 


Yearly Total 
Grand Total 
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Fifteen types, it will be noted, are 
shown. Some of these may be combined 
in the final digest if the groups served 
prove to be sufficiently similar. 

No number has been set as a goal. It 
will be noted that the general hospital 
and the university hospital have con- 
tributed the largest number of studies. 

All of the types of institutions repre- 
sented by a limited number of hospitals 
as, for example children’s, need more 
studies before the data collected become 
significant. 

Many impértant types are still not 
represented and certain sections of the 
country have not yet made studies. 
Sustained professional interest is essen- 
tial in making studies of this type.—M. 
Faith McAvutey, 1508 S. Dorchester 
Ave., Chicago. 


II. Preparation of Charts to Show the 
Organization of Typical Dietary Depart- 
ments. As a result of two years’ study 
the Committee has completed nine 
charts showing the organization of 
dietary departments in hospitals of from 
25 to 600 beds. These are grouped as 
follows: the 25-75 bed; the 75-125 bed; 
the 125-175 bed; the 175-225 bed; the 
225-275 bed; the 275-325 bed; the 325- 


TOTAL 


C 
1933 | TO DATE 


1934 1935 1936 | 


1937 


10 
1 
22 
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400 bed; the 400-600 bed; and the hos- 
pital medical center. 

Obviously, many factors other than 
capacity have bearing on the organiza- 
tion of a hospital dietary department. 
Among the factors are quality of service 
demanded, the type of treatment em- 
phasized, the educational program car- 
ried on, the amount of research done, the 
architectural plan of the institution, and 
the equipment provided. As standard, 
therefore, the committee chose the well 
equipped modern general hospital giving 
the minimum rather than the ideal 
service for its size. Charts have been so 
drawn that they may easily be broken 
down and used in combination to meet 
the needs of individual institutions. 
Since the dietary standards of hospitals 
improve each year the committee sug- 
gests that these charts be reviewed for 
revision at regular intervals, possibly 
once in four years. 

Mimeographed copies of all charts are 
for sale at the Business Office.—Vir- 
GINIA Howarp Ray, Albany Hospital, 
Albany, N. Y. 


III. Bibliography. The committee 
conducted its work by assigning to 
interested members certain publications 
for review. Articles of significance to 
the administrator were noted, and in all 
cases were judged as to their worth by 
two or more of the committee. The 
completed bibliography comprises this 
committee’s work. 

It is recommended that this project 
be continued.—EvELYN BANGERT, Mon- 
tefiore Hospital, New York. 


IV. Data for Determination of Cost of 
Upkeep and Life-Expectancy of Fixed 
Kitchen Equipment. ‘This is a continu- 
ing study. It will be of significance only 
if interested members faithfully keep 
the record cards from year to year.— 
Emma HoLitoway, Pratt Institute, Brook- 
lyn, N.Y. 
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V—a. Collection of Large Quantity 
Recipes From the Commercial Field. It 
was the aim of this committee to bring 
together for display, the quantity recipes 
distributed by commercial food firms. 
Letters were sent out asking firms for 
material of use in large quantity food 
production. The response to these 
letters, in the form of recipe cards and 
booklets, formed the exhibit shown at 
the Richmond meeting.—HELEN UN- 
DERWOOD, University of Illinois, Urbana. 
V—b. Weights and Measures for Quan- 
tity Food Production. The aim of this 
committee has been to set up a work 
sheet which would bring into useable 
form such figures as are necessary to 
convert the small recipe into the large 
one. It was hoped that these figures 
would save time and energy for the 
administrator, and would tend to make 
for greater accuracy in setting up large 
quantity recipes. Four institutions 
have contributed to this project. Thus 
far, 122 studies on 26 commodities have 
been made. Since considerable work is 
necessary to obtain accurate averages of 
figures, it is recommended that this 
project be continued for another year.— 
Mary Lois Git, Florida State College 
for Women, Tallahassee. 





VI. Labor Policies in Non-Profit Mak- 
ing Institutions. Information for this 
study was secured by questionnaires 
from hospitals and colleges throughout 
the country. The replies present labor 
policies in practice March 1937 within a 
wide variety of types and sizes of these 
institutions. Two hundred and thirty- 
one or 27 per cent of the hospitals and 73 
or 40 per cent of the colleges codperated. 

Specific hours and wages of more than 
6700 employees are included in the hos- 
pital data. These are being studied to 
show the differences, if any, according to 
the types or positions in the dietary and 
housekeeping departments, the sex and 
race of the employee, and the size and 
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location of the institution —Grace M. 
AUGUSTINE, Teachers College, Columbia 
University, New York. 


VII. Objectives and Content of Non- 
Hospital Administrative Student Dieti- 
tians’ Courses. This committee was 
composed of persons who represented 
various phases of institutional work, 
widely scattered, geographically, and 
included the three persons offering 
recognized training courses, two as 
members of the committee, and one in an 
advisory capacity, i.e. the chairman of 
this section. The work accomplished 
this year is preliminary, and much 
more time and thought needs to be put 
upon it. 

Conclusions: 

1. The objectives or reasons for offer- 
ing a fifth year of training can be 
classified under the same headings, 
regardless of type of institution. 
Summed up into one word, this is 
experience. 

2. The courses should be so planned 
as to permit the director to take 
advantage of the material at hand, 
such as the physical plant, geo- 
graphical location, outside activi- 
ties, individual student needs, etc., 
but specific enough for the Associa- 
tion to determine the standard of 
the work done, and to grant or 


Sai 
withhold approval. 


Ww 


The success of the course depends 

not only upon the director and the 

institution where ‘the work is done 
but upon the selection of the indi- 
vidual student dietitians. 

The committee recommends: 

1. That the work on objectives and 
course content of non-hospital 
administrative student dietitian 
courses be continued next year, as 

it is only possible to present pre- 

liminary material at this time. 








2. That definite work be done on the 
standards for the recommendations 
of students. Perhaps rating sheets 
should be established, and the 
rating done by more than one 
person. Personality, appearance, 
potential managerial ability, etc., 
should be given their place in the 
rating along with grades. Perhaps 
some means could be found of 
making the persons who fill out 
these rating sheets conscious of 
their responsibility for the success- 
ful placing of students rather than 
the mere placement.—Rosatle S. 
GopFrey, The University of Texas, 
Austin. 


VIII. Study of Purchased Amounts of 
Fruits and Vegetables to Show Yield by 
Weight, Count, and Scoop Servings as 
Used by High School Cafeterias. The 
data compiled in this study is available 
in mimeographed form to members at- 
tending the Richmond convention.— 
Grace I. WALLAcE, High School, New- 
tonville, Mass. 


Community Education Section 
Chairman’s Summary 


The science of nutrition reaches its 
ultimate value when the findings are 
applied to human beings. The applica- 
tion of the results of nutrition research 
can no longer be limited to the prevention 
of signs of obvious malnutrition. We 
have new standards of health, or as Dr. 
Sherman has expressed it, buoyant health 
of a positive character as something 
superior to existence on a level of just 
passable health. This newer concept 
and the realization of the part good 
nutrition may play in raising the general 
level of health, compel us to make every 
possible effort to extend the application 
of the principles of satisfactory nutrition, 
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as we now know these principles. This 
knowledge is no longer limited to those 
working in the biological sciences, to 
members of the medical profession, to 
dietitians and nutritionists, but is be- 
ginning to be and must be generally 
applied and used. 

We are not questioning the value of 
pure research as the basis which is 
necessary before applications can be 
made. For there must be a sound foun- 
dation upon which to build this super- 
structure in which we are interested in 
the Community Education Section; 
namely, making nutrition vital as a fac- 
tor in community life. 

The “newer concept of nutrition” 
involves education of the public to 
higher standards of health through im- 
proved dietary habits. Making changes 
in the habits of people generally is an 
undertaking requiring enthusiasm and 
persistence, ingenuity and salesmanship. 
In this section of the Association we are 
interested in the problems and in the 
accomplishments of nutritionists who 
are dealing with the general public, 
working toward improvement of dietary 
habits. Through conferences, concerted 
effort on committees, exhibits of methods 
used and materials employed, we hope 
to make the teaching of nutrition func- 
tion in the everyday life of a much larger 
proportion of the people than it now 
does. By means of this codperative 
effort we gain actual help in our work 
and also acquire inspiration and enthu- 
siasm. 

One aim we have held before us in our 
committee work this year has been to 
stimulate and encourage local or state 
associations to work on projects sug- 
gested by the national committees that 
have, in turn, been developed largely 
from suggestions received from local 
groups. To this end, the national 
committees have outlined subjects, meth- 
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ods of organization and procedures for 
local committees. For example, in the 
Food Fads and Fallacies Committee, 
exhibits were prepared for several years 
for the national conventions. These 
proved to be very popular and after each 
national meeting were sent to as many 
state meetings as possible. Maintaining 
such an exhibit was expensive and the 
exhibit itself soon deteriorated. The 
preparation of an exhibit by a local com- 
mittee for use at a state meeting and 
then for loan to other local organizations, 
such as parent-teacher, home economics, 
4-H Clubs, and so forth, not only fits 
such an exhibit for much wider use, but 
also encourages the local exhibit com- 
mittee to make a more critical and 
judicial scrutiny of the food fads current 
in their locality. The national com- 
mittee learned the points about which 
caution needed to be exercised so as to 
avoid any possibility of litigation and 
prepared a set of instructions to be sent 
to committees contemplating work on 
this subject. 

Wherever the national committee work 
has been so organized as to inspire like 
activities among local groups, usually 
by the making of definite suggestions on 
procedure, the response has been grati- 
fying. After a local or state association 
has completed a study and presented it 
at a meeting, it should be sent to the 
national chairman of the corresponding 
committee for such use as she may be 
able to make of it. 

The purposes behind the programs of 
work of the committees in this section 
are (1) to study the nutrition information 
which is being given to the lay public, 
(2) to work toward improvement of the 
information being given, (3) to guide the 
lay public to use sound rather than 
fallacious information, and (4) through 
community education to make the teach- 
ings of modern nutrition function by 
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making them of vital importance so that 
improved nutrition will be an actuality, 
evidenced by a higher level of health. 

The work of these committees can be 
effective only through furthering the 
activities of local groups or individual 
members. The reports of the four 
national committees indicate the scope 
of the work and the year’s accomplish- 
ments—LILLIAN B. Storms, Gerber Prod- 
ucts Company, Fremont, Michigan. 


Committee Reports 


1. Foreign Food Habits and Customs. 
The bibliography published in 1932 has 
been revised and references added each 
year. At the time of compiling this 
report, it is uncertain whether or not a 
supplement will be added this year. 

The work of this committee is done by 
committees in local associations. Al- 
most all localities have some nationality 
groups. Library facilities, in any event, 
make it possible to add new references, 
check old references to see if they are 
available, and assist in the selecting of 
references most valuable in such a 
bibliography. 

The following groups agreed to par- 
tidpate as indicated: Illinois, Mrs. Alice 
Jensen, Scandinavian; Kansas, Mabel D. 
Weir, French and Canadian; Minnesota, 
Lucy E. Simpson, Italian; New Jersey, 
Margaret McCoy, Hungarian; Utah, 
Evelyn Bushley, Chinese; Wisconsin, 
Doris Johnson, Japanese; Rhode Island, 
Eleanor Wells, Portuguese; California, 
Helen Walsh, Mexican; Pennsylvania, 
Mrs. Alice M. Heffner, German; Ohio, 
Mrs. Florence LaGanke Harris, Polish, 
Roumanian and Russian. 

Almost all dietitians seem to be in- 
terested in nationality foods, either 
because they are concerned with people 
of foreign extraction, or because they are 
interested in the subject of foreign foods 


perhaps as a hobby. Any individual 
willing to spend some time on this work 
will be welcome to pick any subject in 
which she is interested.—Dorotuy B. 
HACKER, Chairman, Visiting Nurse Asso- 
ciation, 51 Warren Avenue, West, Detroit. 


II. Child and Family Health. An- 
other milestone of progress is in sight as 
the number of nutritionists appointed to 
community agencies increases. This 
year has been marked by a real transition 
of the Child and Family Health problems 
from the general to the specific approach, 
by the appointment of workers solely 
for this specialized activity. Many 
communities, agencies, counties and 
states have placed trained nutritionists 
on the staffs of health and social service 
organizations during recent months. 
To help these new workers become estab- 
lished and to assist community adminis- 
trators with their nutritional programs 
have been the objectives of the commit- 
tee. To this end, two projects were 
developed: one to obtain informative 
material on the history and general 
program plan of agencies or groups 
conducting a nutrition service; the 
other, to study ways and means whereby 
training schools and established agencies 
may integrate more closely the program 
of training for’ these community posi- 
tions. 

As chairman of Project I, “Study of the 
Organization of Community Nutrition 
Programs,’ Sophia Halsted, director of 
nutrition, City of Detroit Department of 
Health, conducted a questionnaire study 
including public agencies, private agen- 
cies and community fund groups. Judging 
by the answers received, and although 
this work is still being carried on through 
the general program type of activity, 
an increasing amount of consultation 
service is being developed. The latter, 
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being limited to professional groups, 
may be more far-reaching than that 
which covers both individual and group 
work with clients and staff. 

The conclusions drawn seemed to 
jndicate need for (1) closer affiliation and 
codperation between professional organ- 
izations conducting community nutrition 
programs, (2) clear, simple, practical, 
illustrative material for use with clients, 
(3) data concerning evaluations, costs, 
records, reports and administrative align- 
ments, and (4) standardization of quali- 
fications for personnel. 

From every section have come reports 
of close harmony between professional 
people and organizations interested in 
the health and welfare of the child and 
the family. This is well exemplified 
by the report of a volunteer committee 
member, Evelyn Bushey. Nutrition 
service as conducted in Salt Lake City 
consists of the unified services rendered 
by the State Board of Health, the out- 
patient department of the Salt Lake 
County Hospital and the Salt Lake Baby 
Clinic. This summary, studied and 
compiled by a student dietitian working 
in the County Relief Office, was for- 
warded by Miss Bushey, dietitian at the 
Latter Day Saints Hospital, Salt Lake 
City, as state chairman of the Commu- 
nity Education Section for the State of 
Utah. 

The second project under the leader- 
ship of Jean Sackrider, home economist, 
Brooklyn Bureau of Charities, on “‘Bet- 
ter Integration Between Home Econom- 
ics Training Schools and Community 
Nutritionists,” was designed with the 
intent of studying those home economics 
courses wherein some training in actual 
field experience was provided. Miss 
Sackrider reported that although the 
majority of training schools appeared to 
recognize the need for this social service 
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experience, many were handicapped in 
providing such opportunities. Out- 
standing ac--mplishments in this type 
of integration have been developed 
between Pratt Institute and the Brook- 
lyn Bureau of Charities. At Purdue 
University the opportunities now being 
developed will be continued and ex- 
tended. Designed to give students a 
first hand knowledge of community 
needs, an opportunity is provided where- 
by special students are given practical 
field experience in community nutrition 
service. Both individual and group 
work experiences are provided by the 
agency having a case load. Supervision 
by the nutritionist or home economist is 
planned to acquaint the student with 
neighborhood living conditions, home 
standards, economic levels, racial food 
habits, family relationships, and the 
dietary problems of under-privileged 
groups in health and illness. 

Since standardization of qualifications 
for adequate personnel is being consid- 
ered as the next step in the development 
of sound community nutrition programs, 
the committee feels that further study 
in codperation with the Professional 
Education Section is worthy of close 
attention. 

Due to the urgency of the need for a 
statement on minimum qualifications 
for the home economist and nutritionist 
in public health and welfare organiza- 
tions, an outline was compiled from the 
statements of leading community nutri- 
tionists in the Association. This outline 
was submitted to Marjorie M. Heseltine, 
chairman of the joint committee of the 
American Home Economics: Association 
and the American Dietetic Association, 
which committee in turn compiled the 
tentative report submitted in April to 
the Institute of Nutrition and to the 
National Organization for Public Health 
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Nursing. At the request of the Public 
Health Service it was considered advis- 
able to draft condensed statements refer- 
ring specifically to the qualifications for 
nutritionists in health agencies. Qualifi- 
cations for home economists, following 
the same general outline, were drawn to 
cover the general field of this work in a 
public or private welfare organization. 

Miss Heseltine reports that at the 
June meeting of the American Home 
Economics Association the Executive 
Committee accepted the tentative recom- 
mendations of the joint committee and 
early in July the Executive Committee of 
the American Dietetic Association voted 
their approval. Each association is 
willing that a condensation of the report 
be made as a working base for public 
health or welfare organizations. For 
the present, the United States Public 
Health Service and the Children’s 
Bureau plan to use the condensed report 
covering the qualifications for the nutri- 
tionist in a public health agency. 

Dr. Flora Slocum of the Bureau of 
Public Assistance of the Social Security 
Board has under consideration the form 
in which the report will be most practical 
for use of state and local public welfare 
officers. 

Miss Heseltine says: “Even though all 
of us realize the necessity for subsequent 
revisions of this statement of qualifica- 
tions, in the light of experience, we can 
take considerable satisfaction in having 
the report available in tentative form.” 

Those on the joint committee from the 
American Home Economics Association 
were Elizabeth Guilford, chairman, Mar- 
jorie Hegeltine, Eva S. Banks, Martha 
Koehne; from the American Dietetic 
Association, Lillian B. Storms, Anna 
P. K. Stapler, Jean Sackrider, Sophia 
Halsted, Mary Spalding, Alberta Childs. 
The tentative report follows: 


Minimum Qualifications for Home 
Economists or Nutritionists in 
Health and Welfare Agencies 


Nomenclature. The home economist 
or nutritionist in a health or welfare 
organization is the person who directs or 
carries on the home economics or nutri- 
tion activities of the organization. 

While nutrition is a major factor in 
the economic and social welfare of the 
family, yet many phases of home econom- 
ics affect health; thus the difference 
between the work of the nutritionist and 
home economist is in emphasis rather 
than in total content. The term home 
economist is applied to the worker whose 
activities are concerned primarily with 
the general economic and social problems 
of the family; the term nutritionist is 
applied to the worker whose activities 
are primarily in the field of nutrition. 
Welfare agencies employ both home 
economists and nutritionists; public 
health agencies usually employ only 
nutritionists. 

Activities. The home economics or 
nutrition program of a health or welfare 
agency is directed toward strengthening 
the service which the agency is rendering 
to groups and individuals. On the basis 
of studies of physical needs and con- 
sumption practices, standards are formu- 
lated to guide the agency in promoting 
health and welfare. The cost to the 
agency, or to the individuals served, of 
maintaining the standards set up is 
determined at current price levels. 
Educational activities, including con- 
sultation with professional workers and 
instruction of the groups or individuals 
served, are undertaken as a means of 
attaining the standards of the agency. 
Typical activities of home economists 
and nutritionists include: 

(1) Setting standards through: 

(a) Preparation of material for 
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(2) 


(3) 
(4) 


(6) 


(7) 


(8) 
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staff workers on such subjects 
as budgetary standards for low 
income and dependent families 
for such items as shelter, food, 
clothing, fuel, light, etc. 

(b) Preparation of allowance 
schedules based on_ these 
standards to be used as a guide 
in estimating family needs. 

(c) Study of local prices and revi- 
sion of these schedules at inter- 
vals as prices change. 

(d) Preparation of standards of 
necessary items for families 
and institutions. 

(e) Developing methods of deter- 
mining adequacy of standards 
and practices in use in the 
organization such as allow- 
ances for families and dietaries 
for institutions. 

Participation in the in-service 

training of the staff members and 

workers in other agencies. 

Consultation with staff members 

on individual cases. 

Conferences with the staff and 

workers in allied agencies in re- 

gard to group education activities 
and services to individuals, fami- 
lies and institutions. 

Group instruction of adults and 

children and consultation with 

individuals referred by other pro- 
fessional workers. 

Participation in organizing and 

carrying out a program to control 

any dietary deficiency diseases 
prevalent in the area served. 

Preparation and assembling of 

technical, semi-technical, and pop- 

ular education material; booklets 
and folders, posters and exhibits, 
news releases, radio broadcasts. 

Studies and surveys to give infor- 

mation needed to evaluate home 

economics and nutrition program. 


(9) Interpretation of this service to 
the organization and community. 
Minimum Qualifications For Training 
and Experience. Basic educational re- 
quirements and personal qualifications 
are similar for all home economics or 
nutrition positions in health and welfare 
agencies. A bachelor’s degree in home 
economics from a college of recognized 
standing (or a bachelor’s degree in other 
subjects with additional courses in home 
economics equivalent to the requirements 
for a major in that field) is the minimum 
educational requirement for any of the 
positions outlined below. 

The subject of major interest in the 
undergraduate curriculum and the con- 
tent and extent of graduate study re- 
quired will vary according to the nature 
of the position to be filled. Likewise the 
kind and amount of experience required 
will vary with the duties and responsibil- 
ity of the position. 


Minimum Qualifications for Positions of 
Varying Degrees of Responsibility 


A. Home Economics or Nutrition Direc- 
tor.—A person directing a home econom- 
ics or nutrition service in a state or large 
local agency. The position involves 
both technical and administrative re- 
sponsibilities. Rank and salary shall 
be commensurate with that of other 
departmental workers of comparable 
training and responsibility. 

I. Duties: 

(a) To plan a program for home 
economics or nutrition service 
in consultation with other 
bureau and division heads and 
to codrdinate the program with 
that of other official and pri- 
vate agencies working in the 
same area. 

(b) To administer the program of 
the bureau or division. 








(c) To 





(1) 


(2) 


represent the bureau or 


division in community or state 
planning for home economics 
or nutrition service. 
II. Qualifications: 
(a) Education!: 


B.S. or B.A. degree in 
home economics’ with 
major in foods and nutri- 
tion and/or family eco- 
nomics, or B.S. or B.A. 
degree with major in other 
subjects plus additional 
training in foods, nutrition, 
and family economics 
equivalent to the require- 
ments for a major in those 
fields for a B.S. or B.A. 
in home economics. 
Satisfactory completion of 
at least one year of gradu- 
ate work (either graduate 
or undergraduate study 
should include supervised 
practice in the health or 
welfare field) so chosen as 
to make the worker espe- 
cially qualified for the 
position to be filled as out- 
lined below: 

(a) The nutritionist in 
public health should 
have specialized in 
foods and nutrition 
with strong minor 
courses in one or more 
of the following fields: 
public health, child 
development, family 
economics, social sci- 
ence, health education. 
An accredited course 
as student dietitian is 

a desirable addition 

but not a substitute 

for the graduate work 
outlined above. 
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(b) The home economist 
or nutritionist in social 
welfare should have 
majored in foods and 
nutrition or family 
economics, with strong 
minor courses in the 
other field and in social 
work. 


(b) Experience!—Minimum of four 
years in: 


(1) 


(2) 


(3) 


Social welfare and health 
agencies or agricultural 
extension service or 

Two years’ experience in 
either of the above plus 
two years as any of the 
following: hospital dieti- 
tian; dietitian or nutri- 
tionist in a food clinic; 
teacher of home econom- 
ics (including nutrition); 
teacher, dietitian, or nutri- 
tionist in a child develop- 
ment institute or nursery 
school. 

In two of the four years 
to have had experience in 
administration and organ- 
ization of nutrition or 
home economics programs. 


(c) Personal Qualifications: 


(1) 


(2) 


(3) 


(4) 


(5) 
(6) 





Good health and vitality, 
emotional stability and 
poise. 

Executive and organizing 
ability. 

Ability to gain confidence 
and codperation of fellow 
workers and public. 

Skill in analysis of situa- 
tions and in presentation 
of materials. 
Understanding and toler- 
ance. 

Imagination, initiative and 
resourcefulness. 
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B. Assistant or Associate Home Eco- 
nomics or Nutrition Director, or Consultant 
on the Staff of a State or Large Local 
Agency.—A person who assists in the 
direction of a home economics or nutri- 
tion service or who serves as a staff 
consultant. Rank and salary shall be 
commensurate with that of other de- 
partmental workers of comparable train- 
ing and responsibility. 

I. Duties: 

(a) To administer such parts of 
the program as the director 
assigns, or 

(b) To serve in the capacity of 

consultant to the staff of her 
division and other divisions of 
the agency in furthering the 
activities outlined previously, 
and 

(c) To be available for consulta- 
tion with any health, welfare, 
or other agencies working in 
the area served. 

II. Qualifications: 
(a) Education!: 

(1) B.S. or B.A. degree as out- 
lined under A-II, a-1. 
Satisfactory completion of 
at least one semester of 
graduate work leading to 
specialized ability for the 
position to be filled as out- 
lined under A-II, a-1 and 2. 
Either graduate or under- 
graduate study should in- 
clude supervised practice 
in the health or welfare 
field. 

(b) Experience'—Minimum of two 
years in: 

(1) Social welfare and health 
agencies or agricultural 
extension service, or 

(2) One year in the above plus 
one year in any of the fol- 
lowing: hospital dietitian; 
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dietitian or nutritionist in 
a food clinic; teacher of 
home economics (includ- 
ing nutrition); or teacher, 
dietitian, or nutritionist 
in a child development 
institute or nursery school. 
(c) Personal Qualifications—Same 
as in A-II,c. Candidate may 
have had less opportunity to 
develop administrative skills, 
but she should have at least 
potential ability along these 
lines. 

C. Home Economist or Nutritionist.— 
(1) Working under supervision of direc- 
tor qualified as in A-II, or (2) working 
alone on the staff of a small local agency. 
Rank and salary shall be commensurate 
with that of other staff workers of com- 
parable training and responsibility. 

I. Duties: 
(a) To carry out the activities 
outlined by the director, or 
(b) To have charge of the program 
of a small local agency. 
II. Qualifications: 
(a) Education!: 
(1) B.S. or B.A. degree as 
outlined under A and 
B. Some opportunity for 
supervised field work in 
the health or welfare field 
is desirable in connection 
with undergraduate study. 
(b) Experience!.—Minimum of one 
year” in the following fields: 
social welfare and health agen- 
cies; agricultural extension 
service; hospital dietetics; hos- 
pital food clinic; teaching home 
economics (including nutri- 
tion); or child development in- 
stitute or nursery school. 
Personal Qualifications—same 
as in B-II, c. 


(c 


wa 
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1 Candidate should have had part of 
training or experience indicated within 
four years of the time of her applica- 
tion. 

*If the agency is prepared to give 
systematic in-service training to ap- 
pointees the requirement of one year’s 
experience may be waived for candidates 
who have done supervised field work in 
the health or welfare field in connection 
with undergraduate study.—Anna P. K. 
STAPLER, Chairman, 178 George St., New 
Brunswick, N. J. 


Ill. How Dietetians in School Lunch- 
rooms and Cafeterias Arouse Interest in 
Better Nutrition. An extensive survey 
showed that considerable effort was 
being made along these lines by both 
dietitians and home economics teachers. 
This material was published in mimeo- 
graphed form and has been in consider- 
able demand from lunchroom and 
cafeteria managers. 

It has been found that in the majority 
of schools the home economics teacher, 
whether or not she has direct charge of 
the cafeteria, and either the manager or 
dietitian of the cafeteria realize the need 
for guidance of students and are working 
by various means to interest students in 
better nutrition. In many cases, under 
existing local conditions, it is difficult to 
accomplish much. 

This committee feels that raising the 
nutritional standards of students is a 
problem that should be considered in the 
training of the dietitian in institution 
management and for that reason it might 
be advisable to consider placing the work 
of this committee under the Administra- 
3ERTHA BIsBEY, Chair- 
man, Department of Home Economics, 


tion Section 
University of Missouri, Columbia, Mo. 
IV. Public Information on Nutrition. 


This year the activities of this committee 
have been directed by four subcom- 





mittees. In the reports of the magazine 
and newspaper committees last year the 
suggestion was made that this activity 
be discontinued for several years, to be 
followed by another survey of the prog- 
ress of work previously instituted. The 
motion picture committee has been 
placed under the direction of another 
section of the Association. 

One of the aims last year was to codp- 
erate more closely with the Public 
Information on Nutrition Committees 
in state organizations. All sub-commit- 
tees have made progress in this respect 
in the current year. 

Sub-committees have been working on 
the following projects this year: Food 
Fads and Fallacies; Radio; Commercial 
Publications; and Bulletins and Leaflets. 

1. “Food Fads and Fallacies.”” This 

committee has been made up of re- 
gional members, each of whom assumed 
responsibility for helping to promote 
the preparation of “Food Fads and 
Fallacies” exhibits in state associations 
of their regions. Last year an exhibit 
was available from the Business Office. 
As the only one of its kind, it was in 
much demand throughout the coun- 
try, and it was not possible to meet all 
requests made. During the exhibit’s 
many miles of travel it became badly 
worn, and committee members felt it 
would be more valuable to state and 
local dietetic associations if they 
prepared exhibits of their own for 
local use. A study of local conditions 
with regard to the problem of food 
fads and fallacies would be especially 
educational and would afford greater 
distribution of such exhibits. 

A diagram and set of instructions 

was prepared this year to serve as a 

plan for local or state associations in 

preparing exhibits. A positive and 
constructive statement at the top of 
the chart was followed by information 
on certain food fads. The chart con- 
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cerned the subject of reducing, as the 
most popular current fad. 

The response this year from state 
chairmen of community education 
sections for material and information 
on ways to offset fads and fallacies 
has been most encouraging. 

A bibliography of helpful material 
has been added to that made available 
last year.—JESSIE MCQUEEN, Chair- 
man, American Gas Association, New 
York City. 

2. “Radio.” Plans have been for- 
mulated for the presentation of worth- 
while material to the public via the air. 
Letters were written to all state chair- 
men of the community education 
section to see whether they wished to 
approach their local broadcasting 
stations on the matter of boadcasts. 
Two sample broadcasts were sent out 
on request to state groups. In view 
of the fact that these letters went out 
after the close of some of the spring 
business meetings there was good re- 
sponse, over half the states asking for 
sample broadcasts. 

Only persons who have had some 
training and experience in broadcasting 
should be chosen to speak over the 
radio. 

It has been suggested that a series of 
recordings for broadcasts for a thir- 
teen-week period (one of the blocks in 
which time is sold) be made. The 
material should be of a positive, con- 
structive nature, and also perhaps 
describe the place of the dietitian in 
the hospital, institution or community. 
Broadcasting stations are anxious to 
secure recordings that can be used 
when their time is not sold, but they 
want correct information and a good 
presentation. One reason there is 
not more of such presentations on the 
air is due to the radio stations’ lack of 
readily available material. 
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If state organizations would pur- 
chase a set of recordings as a service 
project, the cost would be nominal for 
each state and the concentrated effort 
effective. In some cases schools could 
no doubt be interested to use the mate- 
rial, for which costs are now avail- 
able-—MARGARET WALSH, Chairman, 
Lakewood Hospital, Cleveland. 

3. “Commercial Publications.” The 
file of commercial publications kept 
up-to-date and on file at the Business 
Office, has not been much in demand. 
Therefore the committee questions if 
the work is of sufficient import to 
justify its continuation. The com- 
munity education chairmen of state 
organizations should notify their mem- 
bers that this material is available for 
study and evaluation—CLara Sny- 
DER, Chairman, Wheat Flour Institute, 
Chicago. 

4, “Bulletins and Leaflets.” Brief 
abstracts have been made of the publi- 
cations from college experiment sta- 
tions, listed in last year’s bibliography. 
State organizations can thus make 
better use of this material which is 
available through the Business Office. 
—MariE Dye, Chairman, Michigan 
State College, Lansing, Michigan. 

—Dorotuy SHANK, Chairman, Public 
Information on Nutrition, American Stove 
Company, Cleveland. 


Diet Therapy Section 
Chairman’s Summary 


Round Table Conference. Decentral- 
ization of activity in encouragement of 
individual and state projects has been 
the plan of the national diet therapy 
section this year, as opposed to specific 
assignment of problems and work by the 
national association to the various states 
and individual members. It is believed 
that original and interesting work is 
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being done in hospital dietary depart- 
ments and in teaching centers, of which 
members in all parts of the country would 
like to hear. Futhermore, an opportu- 
nity was offered at the Richmond meet- 
ing for dietitians themselves to partici- 
pate in the presentation of papers and 
their discussion in an entirely informal 
manner allowing for the gathering of new 
ideas and the clarification of hazy ones. 

The following papers were submitted 

for the Richmond conference: 

A Review of Addison’s Disease with 
the More Recent Concepts in 
Regard to Diet—Florence Glick, 
Montefiore Hospital, Pittsburgh. 

Acid Ash Diet in the Treatment of 
Pyelitis with Mandelic Acid—Eliza- 
beth W. Atkerson, Parkland Hospi- 
tal, Dallas. 

The Dietary Use of a Pectin Agar 
Preparation—Grace Washburn, Uni- 
versity Hospitals, Indianapolis. 

A Study of Recipes in Allergy Diets— 
Gladys L. Mason, Huron Road 
Hospital, Cleveland. 

Diet in Insulin Shock Therapy— 
Sylvia E. Waide, Pennsylvania 
dospital, Department for Mental 
and Nervous Diseases, Philadelphia. 

Patients’ Food Manual and Scrap 
Book—Helen B. Anderson, Scripps 
Metabolic Clinic, La Jolla, Califor- 
nia 

Certain Dietary Essentials in Environ- 
ment of Extreme Heat—Shirley 
Welis, Massachusetts General Hos 
pital, Boston 

Peruvian Food Customs—Jean Ham 
ley, British American Hospital, 
Callao Perv 

The wise counsel and endeavors of 

Ruth Bowden, Jean Crooks, and Frances 
MacKinnon on the Round Table Con 
ference committee were the basis of its 
success. ‘Jo further discussion of recent 


unportact developments in nutrition, 





Frances MacKinnon cited work from 
current literature which dietitians have 
done or assisted in doing. 

Committees in Massachusetts and 
New York are compiling tables of figures 
from manufacturers on the composition 
of commercial foods, such as prepared 
cereals, strained vegetables, dessert prep- 
arations, etc. Seventy-one firms have 
been approached by means of a form 
letter. The response has been very 
gratifying and, as a result, the list of 
analyzed commercial foods is quite 
lengthy. In selecting the firms to ap- 
proach, those advertising in the JOURNAL 
during the last two years were chosen. 
Other firms were suggested by those 
interested. 

The table of analyses includes figures 
for available carbohydrates, protein, fat, 
calcium, phosphorus, iron, vitamins, total 
fiber, and total moisture. It was felt 
that a pamphlet containing such data on 
much used commercial foods would be of 
value to many dietitians. The com- 
mittee, consisting of Genevieve S. Moyer, 
Albany Hospital, Albany, N. Y., and 
Eula Bee Martin, New England Baptist 
Hospital, Boston, would be pleased to 
receive names of firms in whose products 
the members are interested. 

The requests for information and in- 
quiries received by the committee and 
section chairmen during the year are 
stimulating and occasionally amusing. 
They have come from Australia, New 
Zealand, Puerto Rico, Canada, and the 
United States. Whimsical questions 
about beer are apt to be moral rather 
than dietetic, whereas the desire of a 
physician for a complete list of all diets 
at the disposal of the Association calls 
for an extensive treatise. There were 
requests for information about diets 
used under extreme conditions of heat, 
cold, and humidity; information con 
cerning splenic extract in treatment of 
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fractures; amino-acids and their relation 
to tumors; duodenal feeding; methods of 
calculation of nourishment costs in a 
hospital; and the value of okra in the 
dietary treatment of disease. 

The section appreciates the kindness 
of several members and of the Business 
Office in assisting with replies to in- 
quiries. Some of these inquiries may 
suggest future state association commit- 
tee activities—BEULA B. MARBLE, Hunt- 
ington Memorial Hospital, Boston. 


Committee Reports 


I. Food Clinic. At the 1936 conven- 
tion, two projects were selected by this 
committee to be carried out in 1936-37: 
(1) to collect accurate and complete 
data on the number of food clinics in 
the United States—the number of 
hospitals employing full and part time 
clinic dietitians, the type and organiza- 
tion of the clinics, and their activities; 
2) the food equivalents, as presented by 
this committee in 1936, were to be 
offered to all interested dietitians for 
trial and criticism, that the equivalents 
might then be revised as necessary and 
made available. 

Mabel Stimpson, then chief of the 
Food Clinic at New York Hospital, was 
asked to act as co-chairman of this com- 
mittee and in this capacity to head the 
work on equivalents. In January, Miss 
Stimpson was compelled to give up her 
professional activities, and her duties 
were taken over by the committee chair 
man, Marie M. Alexander. Because 
the work on these two projects has 
necessitated close association and fre 
quent meetings of the committee mem 
bers, Mrs. Alexander has relied largely 
upon the codperation and help of her 
Boston associates, assisted by the advice 
and suggestions of other clinic dietitians. 
Helen Baughman, assisted by Mrs. 
Eloise R. Trescher, were appointed to 
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take charge of the food clinic exhibit 
for the Richmond meeting. 

A questionnaire based on the one 
which had been used by the committee 
in 1932, was formulated and in Decem- 
ber 1936, 481 of these questionnaires were 
mailed to all of the larger hospitals hav- 
ing A. D. A. members on the staff. 

In considering the replies received, 
the committee has abided by the ac- 
cepted definition of a food clinic as a 
separate and distinct center to which 
patients and students may come for 
instruction. Therefore it has been neces- 
sary to eliminate those hospitals in 
which out-patients are occasionally 
taught by the head dietitian in her office, 
and not in a specially designated space 
in the out-patient department. For 
this reason, also, those dietitians who 
assist the doctors in out-patient depart- 
ment clinics, but who have no separate, 
specially laid out food clinic in which to 
do their teaching, were not considered 
food clinic dietitians. However, be- 
cause they are interested in the ambu- 
latory patient in the out-patient depart- 
ment, the 45 dietitians who answered 
the questionnaire and who are in this 
category have been so listed in the 
following groups: 


Food Clinics in the United States 
Food Clinics with Full Time Dietitians 


Beth Israel Hospital, Boston, Marie 
M. Alexander 

Boston Dispensary, Boston*, Frances 
Stern 

Cook County Hospital, Chicago, Cleo 
Mastain 

Forsyth Dental Infirmary, Boston,* 
Ruth White 

Harper Hospital, Detroit, Gertrude 
Henry 


* Complete data received in 1933. 
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Johns Hopkins Hospital, Baltimore*, 
Eloise R. Trescher 
Los Angeles County General Hospital, 
Lillian Giebelstein 
Massachusetts General Hospital, Bos- 
ton, Dorothy Duckles 
Michael Reese Hospital, 
Sarah Elkin 
Milwaukee County Hospital, Dis- 
pensary Unit, Katherine Lees 
Mt. Sinai Hospital, New York City** 
New York Hospital, New York City, 
Mabel Perry 
Pennsylvania Hospital, Philadelphia*, 
Martha Alderman 
St. Luke’s Hospital, Chicago, Mrs. 
Mozelle Grimson 
University of California Hospital, 
San Francisco, Ann T. Lamb 
University of Chicago Clinics, Chicago, 
Mary Ann Metzger 
University Hospitals, Ann Arbor, 
Michigan*, Frances MacKinnon 
University Hospitals of Cleveland, 
Marie L. Hines 
Vanderbilt Clinic, New York City, 
Gladys Hills 
Washington University 
Louis*, Ruth Kahn 
Food Clinics with Part Time Dietitians 
Alameda County Hospital, Oakland, 
Cal., Lucile Waite 
Children’s Hospital, San Francisco, 
Ouida M. Waltman 
King County Hospital, Seattle, E. L. 
Cox 
Massachusetts Memorial Hospitals, 
Boston, Deborah Newton 
Mt. Zion Hospital, San Francisco, 
Mrs. E. M. Harris 
Newton Hospital, Newton Lower Falls, 
Mass., Charlotte Raymond 


Chicago, 


Clinic, Si. 


** Complete data received in 1935. 
Data received in 1937 from those 
clinics not marked with * or **. 
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Salem Hospital, Salem, Mass., Edith 
Hoadley 
Stanford-Lane Hospitals, San Fran- 
cisco, Charlotte Sloan 
University of Minnesota Hospitals, 
Minneapolis, Gertrude I. Thomas 
Western Pennsylvania Hospital, Pitts- 
burgh, Charlotte Addison 
Food Clinics with Full Time Dietitians— 
Data Incomplete 
Alfred Benjamin Dispensary, Kansas 
City 
Billings Hospital, Chicago 
Central Free Dispensary, Rush Medi- 
cal College, Anna Boller 
Kahler Corporation, Rochester 
Northwestern University Dispensary, 
Evanston, Ill., Hazel A. Parks 
Food Clinics with Part Time Dietitians— 
Data Incomplete 
Cedars of Lebanon, Los Angeles, Mrs. 
Schultz 
Cincinnati General Hospital, Cincin- 
nati, Gertrude Lauche 
City Hospital No. 2, St. Louis, Minnie 
Dawes 
Dental School, San Francisco, Nina 
Simmonds 
Freedmen’s Hospital, Washington, D. 
C., Delma F. Thompson 
Jefferson Hospital, Philadelphia, Min- 
erva Harbage 
Jewish Hospital, St. 
Bradburn 
Mt. Sinai Hospital, Cleveland, Mar- 
garet Gravesmill 


Louis, Hazel 


Mt. Sinai Hospital, Philadelphia, 
Frances L. Swensen 

North End Clinic, Detroit, Ellen 
Frankila 


Post Graduate Hospital, New York 
City, Mae E. Thompson 

Rochester General Hospital, Roches- 
ter, N. Y., Blanche Bohack 

University of Oregon, Portland, Fran- 
ces A. Crocker 
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Hospitals Indicating a Desire to Establish 
a Food Clinic 

St. Joseph’s Hospital, Chicago, Sister 
Rufina 

John Gaston Hospital, Memphis, F. T. 
Proudfit 

Baltimore City Hospitals, Baltimore, 
Helen Scheint 

Paterson General Hospital, Paterson, 
N. J., Winifred Cushing 

Hospitals with Dietitians Who Assist 
Part Time in the Out-Patient Depart- 
ment 

Ancker Hospital, St. Paul 

Blodgett Hospital, Grand Rapids 

Bridgeport Hospital, Bridgeport, Conn. 

Brooklyn Jewish Hospital, Brooklyn, 
N.Y, 

Chicago Lying-In Hospital, Chicago 

Children’s Hospital, Los Angeles 

City of Detroit Receiving Hospital, 
Detroit 

Colorado General Hospital, Denver 

Cooper Hospital, Camden, N. J. 

General Hospital, Norfolk, Va. 

Grasslands Hospital, Valhalla, N. Y. 

Hackensack Hospital, Hackensack, 
N.. J. 

Henry Ford Hospital, Detroit 

Homeopathic Hospital, Pittsburgh 

House of Mercy Hospital, Pittsfield, 
Mass. 

Indiana University MHospitals, In- 
dianapolis 

Jewish Hospital, Philadelphia 

Lancaster General Hospital, Lan- 
caster, Pa. 

Maryland University Hospitals, Bal- 
timore 

Memorial Hospital, Worcester, Mass. 

Montefiore Hospital, New York City 

Oklahoma University Hospital, Okla- 
homa City 

Orange Memorial Hospital, Orange, 
WN. J. 

Paterson General Hospital, Paterson, 
mM j. 
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Philadelphia General Hospital, Phila- 
delphia 

Presbyterian Hospital, Philadelphia 

Rhode Island Hospital, Providence, 
Ret. 

Roosevelt Hospital, New York City 

Saginaw General Hospital, Saginaw, 
Mich. 

Strong Memorial Hospital, Rochester, 
N. Y. 

St. John’s Hospital, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

St. Luke’s Hospital, Bethlehem, Pa. 

Union Memorial Hospital, Baltimore 

University of Pennsylvania Hospital, 
Philadelphia 

Vanderbilt University Hospital, Nash- 

_ ville, Tenn. 

Vassar Bros. Hospital, Poughkeepsie, 
New York 

Walter Reed General Hospital, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

Welborn-Walker Hospital, Evansville, 
Ind. 

Wyoming Valley Homeopathic Hos- 
pital, Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 

West Jersey Hospital, Camden, N. J. 


Canadian Replies 


Food Clinics with Part Time Dietitians— 
Data Incomplete 

Montreal General Hospital, Montreal 

Royal Victoria Hospital, Montreal 
Hospitals with Dietitians Who Assist 

Part Time in the Out-Patient Depart- 
ment 

General Hospital, Winnipeg, Manitoba 

University of Alberta Hospital, Ed- 

monton, Alberta 

Vancouver General Hospital, Van- 

couver, B. C. 

Analysis of the above groups brings 
out the following points: (1) The entire 
list published in 1935 has been com- 
pletely revised. Some clinics listed as 
full time have been found to be part time; 
hospitals listed as having clinics have 
been found to have none; and detailed 
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data have been obtained from some 
clinics about which the information 
was hitherto incomplete. (2) Complete 
data have been obtained from 8 clinics 
with full time dietitians which were not 
included in the 1933 or 1935 study of 
food clinics. (3) Complete data have 
been obtained from 10 clinics with part 
time dietitians. All of this information 
is entirely new. 

In summary, then, it may be stated 
that as a result of the 1937 question- 
naires, the list is now more complete 
and accurate. From a total of 514 
questionnaires, 163 replies were received. 
Analysis of replies shows that 45 dieti- 
tians are interested in O.P.D. work; 
27 in food clinic work; while 91 hospitals 
are without O.P.D. dietitians. 

The committee believes that the data 
obtained this year and in previous 
studies of food clinics may form a 
valuable basis for further investigation 
in 1937-38. All information may be 
used to make a new and revised edition 
of the Organization and Procedure of 
Food Clinics compiled in 1933 and par- 
tially revised in 1935.—MariE Mayer, 
Beth Israel Hospital, Boston. 


II. Food Equivalents. In December 
1936, the tables on food equivalents pre- 
sented by the Food Clinic Committee in 
1936 were mimeographed and made 
available to all members of the A. D. A. 
Those who requested copies were sent a 
form letter, asking that criticisms and 
constructive suggestions be sent to the 
committee. All state chairmen who 
wished to codperate were requested to 
supervise distribution of the food equiva- 
lents and determine their usefulness. 

Discussion of the equivalents, follow- 
ing their use, centered about the com- 
parative advantages of the 3-6-9 per 
cent classification of fruits and vege- 
tables over the older 5-10-15 per cent 
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grouping. Those opposed to the use of 
the 5-10 per cent classification based 
their criticism on two points: first, it was 
a retrogressive measure to reject a new 
classification for the sake of an older 
one; second, it was the concensus of the 
group that any procedure officially 
accepted by the A. D. A. should use the 
classification worked out by the Bureau 
of Home Economics of the U. S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. 

Those who did not hold with this view 
are in large measure the out-patient 
dietitians who are in favor of the 5-10 
per cent grouping because it is simple 
and therefore suitable to the needs of 
those who teach out-patients. To sup- 
port their contention, the proponents of 
the 5-10 per cent grouping make the 
following points: tables of food analyses 
are incomplete, both because they are 
not extensive and because figures often 
do not agree owing to the different 
methods of analysis which may be uti- 
lized; foods vary in composition; the 
carbohydrate content of foods depends 
both upon cooking, which may cause 
incalculable loss and also upon the 
particular variety and crop which is the 
source of a patient’s fruit or vegetable 
at any particular time. Therefore, while 
this group of members does not wish to 
discard the work done by the Bureau, 
it simply holds that since the figures for 
the carbohydrate content of foods are 
variable, dependent upon the above- 
mentioned factors, there is not sufficient 
inaccuracy in the older classification to 
preclude the continued use of that group- 
ing which is best fitted to the require- 
ments of the dietitian and her patients. 

While regretting that this difficulty 
was not anticipated and therefore obvi- 
ated, the committee does not believe 
that this 3-6 per cent vs 5-10 per cent 
controversy has invalidated the Food 
Equivalents project. In offering the 
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equivalents to the dietitians, the com- 
mittee was interested in working out the 
most practical form in which equivalents 
might be taught and given to ambulatory 
patients, and hoped for advice as to 
desirable alterations in the set which 
had been devised. Since no such sug- 
gestions have been forthcoming, the 
form of the equivalents has not been 
changed. 

It has been recommended, however, 
if it seems desirable to the members of 
the Food Clinic group and to the Diet 
Therapy Section, that there be a revision 
of the Food Equivalents in which, for 
example, the 3 and 6 per cent vegetables 
be placed in a “Low Carbohydrate” 
group and the 9 and 12 per cent vege- 
tables in a second “Medium Carbo- 
hydrate” group. It is hoped that this 
would provide solution to the unexpected 
problem which arose and would at the 
same time make available a useful and 
desirable set of Food Equivalents.— 
Marie M. ALexANDER, Beth Israel 
Hospital, Boston. 


III. Bibliography Committee. The lit- 
erature of special diet therapy interest 
appearing during the past year has been 
abstracted by those members who indi- 
cated a desire to work on this committee. 
The abstracts and bibliography have 
been edited and grouped according to 
special subjects. This material may be 
purchased from the business office of 
the Association—GLapys ENKE, Chair- 
man, University Hospital, Ann Arbor, 
Michigan. 


IV. Meat Analysis Committee. Con- 
ferences of the scientific representatives 
of the meat industry with Charlotte 
Chatfield, Anna Boller, and Katherine 
Mitchell were held in Chicago to discuss 
plans for an extensive study of the com- 
position of cooked meats as a furtherance 
of the work already accomplished by 
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Association committees. The work is 
progressing in codperation with the 
Nutrition Committee of the Institute of 
American Meat Packers.—KATHERINE 
MitTcHELL, Michael Reese Hospital, Chi- 
cago. 


Professional Education 


Committee Reports 


I. A questionnaire was distributed to 
the 50 hospitals giving approved courses 
asking for information about the classes 
for nurses in nutrition, cookery, and diet 
therapy. In addition, outlines were 
requested. Twenty-four replies were 
received giving the general information 
and 8 hospitals sent their teaching out- 
lines. 

This summary, therefore, probably 
gives an idea of the variations in method 
content, etc., but no hard and fast con- 
clusions could be drawn. 

Ten of the 25 hospitals reporting gave 
15 one hour lectures on normal nutrition 
and cookery; 2 gave as high as 30; 4 as 
low as 1lor12. The rest varied between 
the two extremes. In two cases these 
classes were taught by the home eco- 
nomics department in the college of 
which the nursing school was a part. 
Laboratory periods were generally held 
once a week and were two hours long. 
The size of the sections averaged 18 and 
the number of repeats averaged 3. 

The majority used a combination of 
the recipe and meal plan method of 
teaching in the laboratory with the 
students working in pairs. All types of 
examinations were used with a slightly 
more general use of the essay. Half 
gave a practical examination as well. 

Texts by Cooper, Barber and Mitchell, 
Pattee, Proudfit and Katherine Mitchell, 
were noted as the texts in use in the 
hospitals surveyed. 

Recipes in use were for the most part 
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collected by the teacher and in general 
two portions were prepared by the stu- 
dent. 

The average number of diet therapy 
lectures was 15 with 2 schools reporting 
as low as 11 and 2 as high as 30. 

Eight hospitals sent teaching outlines 
which we have summarized as to general 
content. 

It is difficult to give a clear-cut sum- 
mary of the order of lectures in normal 
nutrition since some deal with foodstuffs 
as such and others with the principles of 
nutrition. However, the approach to 
the problem of normal nutrition is much 
the same. 

The first lecture is usually an intro- 
ductory one, familiarizing the student 
with terms used in nutrition. Defini- 
tions of food and health are included in 
this introduction. 

The lectures proper usually make an 
approach from the standpoint of the 
three foodstufis—carbohydrates, proteins 
and fats. The chemistry, functions in 
the body, sources, and amounts in the 
normal] diet are considered. Next, is a 
consideration of the other diet essentials 
—minerals, water, cellulose and vitamins. 
In some cases a discussion of digestion 
follows; in others, digestion parallels the 
discussion of carbohydrates, proteins 
and fat. 

The food requirements 
modifications for infancy, pregnancy 
and preschool and _ school 
age, are usually given near the end of 
the session; meal planning and con- 
sideration of the normal diet, usually 
as the final lecture. 

Generally the first lesson in the lab- 
oratory deals with equipment, general 


and their 


lactation, 


instructions for procedure and the care 
of food. Of the 8 hospitals studied, 5 
taught beverages in the second labora- 
tory period. Some combined beverages, 
cereals and fruit into one lesson; others 
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spent an entire period on cereal cookery, 
preparation and service. In general, 
milk and egg cookery were combined. 
Fruits and vegetables were usually 
covered in the same or following lessons. 

Meat cookery was studied in all but 
one of the classes. In three instances, 
two lessons were devoted to meat cook- 
ery. In one case, poultry and fowl con- 
stituted one lesson; and in two cases, 
fish and sea food were given one period. 

Five of the 8 hospitals had tray prepa- 
ration and service as one lesson, usually 
at the end of the series. 

In 6 of the 8 hospitals, meal prepara- 
tion and service was given as one com- 
plete lesson. Attention was also paid 
to table setting and service, and 
etiquette. 

In general, it may be said that labora- 
tory lessons usually proceed in the fol- 
lowing order: carbohydrates, protein 
foods (eggs, cheese, milk and meat), 
batters and doughs, tray preparation and 
service, meal preparation and service. 

In criticism it might be said that the 
laboratory lessons do not seem to follow 
the lectures very closely. In two of the 
hospitals, class discussion of each of the 
foodstuffs paralleled the work in the 
laboratory. 

All diet therapy lectures began with 
the normal diet and then made the neces- 
sary modifications. Hospitals have a 
rather uniform type of diet therapy 
lectures for nurses. No attempt was 
made to record them in order of sequence 
given. 

Diet therapy lectures for nurses in 24 
hospitals were given as follows: Normal 
Diet, 10; Febrile Diseases, 10; Cardio- 
vascular Diseases, 8; Obesity and Malnu- 
trition, 9; Diabetes, 10; Nephritis and 
Nephrosis, 10; Deficiency Diseases, 8; 
Epilepsy, 9; Allergy, 8; Blood Diseases, 
8; Pre and Post Operatives, 4; Celiac 
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Disease, 1; Gastroimtestinal Diseases, 9; 
Liver Diseases, 5. 

Only one hospital made quantitative 
and qualitative modifications as to carbo- 
hydrate, protein and fat. All others 
discussed diseases and then explained 
the diet used with each. 

One hospital sent a laboratory outline 
in which the work paralleled the lectures. 
Students prepared the various types of 
infant formulae and meals for the pre- 
school and school child but their real 
training in diet therapy consisted in 
modifying the hospital dietary, e.g. 
liquid, soft, light, general and bland diets. 

Another hospital seemed to combine 
its diet therapy lectures and nutrition 
lectures, z.e. the last lecture is given over 
to discussion of such conditions as fevers, 
arthritis, diabetes, nephritis and epi- 
lepsy. 

Another combined nutrition lectures, 
laboratory periods, and diet therapy 
lectures. The food product was dis- 
cussed as to composition, nutritive 
value, place in diet and digestibility, 
before its preparation. The diet ther- 
apy training was rather scant, since 
only diabetic and nephritic diets were 
discussed and prepared. Brief consid- 
eration was given to classification of 
hospital diets—RubBy Kysar, St. Luke’s 
Hospital, Denver, Col. 


V. Should the Association Approve 
More Training Courses? A very short 
questionnaire was sent to 200 schools 
offering work in home economics, asking 
for the total number of seniors graduated 
in 1936 and for the number going into 
training courses of any kind. Reasons 
for non-appointment were also asked. 

The figures are tabulated as given. 
However, there seem to be some differ- 
ences in interpretation of questions. 
Therefore the seeming discrepancy in 
statements 4 and 6 can be attributed to 
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differences in interpretation. A sum- 
mary of results follows: 

1. 90 replies from 40 states and 1 
foreign country. 

2. 2609 seniors in home economics in 
1936 in those schools; 7 replies 
did not give any figure for 
various reasons. 

3. 406 applied at approved hospitals 
for training—approximately 15 
per cent of the total seniors. 

4. 37 applied at non-approved hos- 
pitals, 

5. 276 were accepted at approved 
hospitals—68 per cent. 

6. 61 were accepted at non-approved 
hospitals. 

7. 80 were accepted in approved 
administrative training courses. 

8. 12 were accepted in non-approved 
administrative courses. 

9. 13 gave academic as the reason for 
non-appointment—14 per cent. 

10. 11 gave personality as the reason— 
12 per cent. 

11. 11 gave lack of openings as the 
reason—12 per cent. 

A number of questions were raised: 
Are heads of nutrition deparments in 
the various approved hospitals asked 
to give the reasons for non-appointment 
of each applicant? Is there apt to be a 
concentration of applications from one 
school to one hospital? At how many 
hospitals should any senior in home 
economics apply when seeking an ap- 
pointment? 

The comments and the evidences of 
increased interest will be reviewed 
briefly—SARAH WHITTINGHILL, Chil- 
drens Hospital of Michigan, Farmington. 


Committees 


Educational Exhibits 


Interest in the Association’s educa- 
tional exhibit material has continued to 
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be keen. Invitations have been received 
to participate in scientific exhibits at 
meetings of other professional organiza- 
tions and requests for material for ex- 
hibits come in regularly from state and 
local dietetic associations, welfare organ- 
izations, universities, individual institu- 
tions, and fairs and expositions. In 
addition to furnishing material, the 
committee has been asked for assistance 
in planning exhibits, and several set-ups 
for complete exhibits have been worked 
out. 

The electrically illuminated, colored 
transparency prepared last year has 
been used in a great many exhibits. 
Members of allied professions have been 
most enthusiastic about it, and on in- 
viting the Association to exhibit have 
particularly requested that the trans- 
parency be shown. To show the trans- 
parency to best advantage, and to 
present an exhibit with a more finished 
appearance, a black background was 
prepared on which were mounted two 
chromium frames. Into these frames 
may be slipped whatever posters or 
charts are of particular interest to the 
group before which the exhibit is to be 
shown. 

Because of the expense of shipping the 
transparency, a large colored reproduction 
on cardboard has been prepared, which 
may be used wherever shipping charges 
or conflicting dates prohibit the use of 
the transparency itself. This has been 
used in a number of exhibits, and is 
quite effective. 

The charts and posters available, 
proving inadequate or unsuitable for 
certain types of meetings, the decision 
was made to add to the collection. For 
dental association meetings, two posters 
were prepared, one showing a large tooth 
and the foods necessary to build good 
teeth; and the other showing what the 
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normal diet should supply as protection 
against dental decay. 

Three charts were prepared for the 
American Hospital Association meeting, 
which will probably be of interest to 
state and local hospital and dietetic 
associations. The first shows changes 
in standards for student training during 
the past ten years, and the increase in 
membership in the Association. The 
second presents the trained beginner’s 
salary, and the trend from pre-depres- 
sion salaries to the lowest paid during 
the depression, and the higher salaries 
being offered at the present time. The 
third explains how the training now 
being given students equips them to do 
the various types of work demanded of a 
dietitian. 

A revised list of the exhibit material 
now available has been mimeographed, 
and copies are available at the office of 
the Association. Following is the com- 
plete list, most of which was on display 
in Richmond: 

General: The American Dietetic Asso- 
ciation—functions of members; Affilia- 
tion Chart; Placement Bureau Map; 
Blank Map—to show any of the Asso- 
ciation’s activities. 

Administration: Menus Containing All 
Essential Nutrients at Varying Price 
Levels (3 sets of menus at a per capita 
cost per diem of 154, 30¢, and 90¢); 
Reduce Food Prices Without Cutting 
Food Value; Organization Charts—New 
Organization Chart approved by the 
A. D. A. (Catholic Hospital with 1 dieti- 
tian, Catholic Hospital with 2 dietitians) ; 
Chart Showing Per Capita Food Con- 
sumption for Large Groups; and Chart 
Showing Salary Trend. 

Normal Nutrition: Nutrition Trans- 
parency (electrically illuminated, show- 
ing in colors the foods to be included in 
the normal diet, with 13 additional 
pictures showing foods rich in the various 
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food constituents); Reproduction of the 
Nutrition Transparency (on cardboard); 
The Normal Adult Diet Should Include 
(lists foods in approximate amounts); 
Food Furnishes Heat and Energy; Fcods 
Valued as a Source of—(lists food con- 
stituents and foods rich in each); Foods 
Necessary to Build Good Teeth; A 
Normal Diet Protects Against Dental 
Decay; and Food Value Exhibit (pre- 
pared by Mundelein College Students). 

Diet Therapy: Post-Operative Dietary 
Procedure; Reducing Diet Chart; and 
Diet Manuals (available from 24 hos- 
pitals). 

Professional Education: Nurses’ Out- 
lines; Approved Courses; Examination 
Questions; Educational Requirements for 
Approved Course in Dietetics; Changes 
in Standards for Student Training Dur- 
ing Past 10 Years; Student Training 
Equips Dietitians to do Various Types 
of Work Demanded by the Position. 

Food Clinic Charts: 2 charts explaining 
the purpose and function of the Food 
Clinic; Map—Food Clinics in U. S. and 
Canada, 1934-35 (can be brought up-to- 
date if desired); Organization Chart for a 
Food Clinic; and The Hospital Needs a 
Food Clinic. 

The “Food Value” Exhibit, prepared 
at Mundelein College, consists of a 
number of cards, upon which colored 
cubes demonstrate the amounts of the 
various food constituents contained in a 
number of common foods. Real foods 
are used to round out the exhibit, and 
it has been used at many meetings during 
the year. 

The “Reduce Food Prices Without 
Cutting Food Values” exhibit has also 
been used again this year. This, worked 
out in real food, to show the comparative 
cost of foods of similar food value, is an 
inexpensive exhibit, easy to prepare, and 
is one of the plans suggested to those who 
ask for assistance in setting up exhibits. 
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It has been found that trays of meals 
in real food are an effective method of 
presenting normal and therapeutic diets, 
as well as the more up-to-date hospital 
china and silverware. These are always 
of interest. An exhibit of favors for 
holidays, birthdays and anniversaries 
has been used at a few of the meetings. 

At each of the following meetings, the 
Association was provided with a booth 
and presented a complete exhibit: 
American Association of Railway Sur- 
geons; American Association for the 
Advancement of Science; Chicago Den- 
tal Society; Illinois State Dental Society; 
American Dental Association; Catholic 
Hospital Association; and American 
Hospital Association. 

Exhibit material was provided, and 
in some cases, assistance given in plan- 
ning exhibits, to the following dietetic 
associations, institutions, expositions, 
etc.: New Jersey, Atlanta, Maryland, 
Kentucky, Washington (state), Florida, 
Ohio, Illinois, and Pennsylvania Dietetic 
Associations; Maine State Conference of 
Social Welfare, Pittsburgh Community 
Fund Drive, Michigan State College 
(Farmers’ Week), Mundelein College 
(Home Economics Conference), Pratt 
Institute (Home Economics Classes), 
University of Virginia (Bicentennial 
Celebration), International Live Stock 
Exposition, Indiana State Fair (Medical 
Exhibit), West Virginia Association of 
University Women, St. Anne’s Hospital, 
Chicago, (Hospital Day), St. Joseph’s 
Hospital, Mitchell, S. D., (Hospital 
day), New York Hospital, New York 
City (summer school classes), and Vas- 
sar Bros. Hospital, Poughkeepsie (anni- 
versary of founding). 

The committee wishes to thank the 
dietitians who served as local chairmen 
for the Association’s exhibits at meetings 
of allied professional organizations, super- 
vising the setting up and packing of the 
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exhibit material, and providing student 
dietitians as booth attendants——ANNA 
E. Boer, Chairman, National Live 
Stock & Meat Board, 407 S. Dearborn 
Ave., Chicago. 


History 


Material of interest from the Nine- 
teenth Annual Meeting and the JouRNAL 
of the Association was clipped and added 
to the History Book. 

Reports received from the history 
chairmen of local and state associations 
were added to the book started last year 
for this purpose. 

A brief history of the Association that 
could be sent to people requesting this 
material, especially the home economics 
student majoring in dietetics, was 
written. 

A narrative report of the Cleveland 
and Boston meetings was added to the 
convention reports. 

An effort made to assemble a uniform 
worn by the dietitians who served over- 
seas was unsuccessful. 

The chairman would like to make the 
following recommendations: (1) That 
the history material now collected be 
placed in a more permanent form, and 
that the Executive Committee consider 
the advisability of having the first five 
or ten years’ history material bound. 
Also, that material collected from now 
on be placed in a book at least 12” x 15” 
on stiff heavy paper. (2) That a more 
definite outline of history material be 
secured—more pictures of officers, sec- 
tion and committee chairmen, that a 
list of interesting dates of the year’s 
activities be enumerated. (3) That a 
questionnaire be compiled for release to 
state and local associations that would 
make a brief and uniform report for the 
national Association. The value of the 
lengthy histories, sent at the present 
time from these organizations, is ques- 
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tioned by the chairman.—HELENn E. 
WaLsH, 328 N. Myrtle Avenue, Monrovia, 
Cal. 


Library 


During the preceding year, in addition 
to the chairman, this committee was 
composed of four active members, Ann 
Eyl, Marie Jenkins, Irene Randolph and 
Gertrude Connors, each representing the 
interests of a section. 

The following numerical report, com- 
piled by the Business Office, covers the 
period from September 1936 to August 
1937: 


Number of requests from members for 
BitAry WOMCOAl 6. 5.05 5:6 6 ei0k de oie 66 

Number of requests from non-members... 4 
Number of requests received for fol- 
lowing types of material: 


PAPADIGTRAV Es ..5'5. 5 oo:s 55 vices is bas 6 
Re MEN oes ehisc ys usua.g-o50' 5 oe. 0- a3 2 
MCOGOS OL CUDICS 5 ons oe ess bie ces 1 
Community Education Section, spe- 
CI TOOOPB ok 5. ie ele de 9 
ME SPs ice arse ghs antes 1 
RPE INOININE eters ieee sve Mewhn’y 10 
a ee ee 13 
Hospital floor plans............... 10 
EMCO GIGIBEY 6565.50.86 snk siveas 2 
MN accushireGriis ie wa a0 tea w eK 2 
Organization charts............... 3 


Outlines of courses, medicalstudents. 2 
Outlines of courses, student dietitians. 4 
Outlines of courses, student nurses.. 9 
Special bibliographies............. 3 


New material included in the library 
this year from the Community Educa- 
tion Section: Report of Child and Family 
Health Committee; suggestive programs 
for community nutritionists; material 
collected by committee on “How Dieti- 
tians in School Cafeterias and Lunch- 
rooms Arouse Interest in Nutrition”; 
project to show correlation of community 
nutrition to work of hospital dietitian; 
illustrative material used by Infant 
Welfare Society of Chicago; budget 
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guides and suggestions for good nutri- 
tion at low cost; budgetary procedures; 
and nutrition programs in federal and 
state agencies. For the Food Clinic 
the following was assembled: group 
teaching; gastro-intestinal; miscellane- 
ous; and diabetics. 

The library was completely revised 
and brought up-to-date in the preceding 
year. This year the committee added 
new material to the present collection. 
Letters were sent to each of the section 
chairmen asking for suggestions of mate- 
rial helpful to that particular section. A 
letter was sent to the library chairman 
of the preceding year asking her advice 
and suggestions. 

Acting on suggestions received, Ann 
Eyl sent out 26 letters in an effort to 
increase the material on dietetic courses 
given medical students and student 
nurses, and approved courses for student 
dietitians. 

In answer to letters sent out by Marie 
Jenkins the following material was col- 
lected: menu forms; duties for dietary 
employees; percentage of budget allotted 
to food, salaries and overhead. 

Lists of material in the library are being 
mimeographed for distribution from the 
library exhibit at the convention in the 
hope that members will study them and 
possibly find material listed which will 
help solve some of their problems. 

May I thank the members of the 
committee for their help, the members of 
the Association who have furnished 
materiai for the library, those who have 
made helpful suggestions, and Miss 
Lenfest and her staff for their assistance. 
—EpwWEENA McCarrary, 228 — 28th 
Ave., Calgary, Alberta, Canada. 


Procedure Book 


The Procedure Book should interpret 
the constitutional duties of each officer, 
all boards, appointive, standing and other 
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committees. It should outline past 
procedures found valuable in fulfilling 
these responsibilities. It should be so 
outlined that all activities may be guided 
in a uniform manner toward Association 
policies. In order to attain a working 
manual that may be of value to incoming 
officers, committees and Business Office, 
it is important that all procedures for 
every activity be included. Procedures 
were not obtained for nine activities, 
although the duties of these groups are 
specified in the Constitution. It is 
recommended that a brief outline of 
procedures be incorporated for these and 
all other officers, boards, appointive and 
standing committees. 

It is recommended that all material 
listed as follows be included in the Pro- 
cedure Book before the work of the 
coming year is initiated: (1) Duties of 
President, President-Elect, Vice-Presi- 
dent, Secretary, Treasurer, Executive 
Committee, section chairmen, Advisory 
Board, Investigation Board, Journal 
Board, JouRNAL Editor, Placement Bu- 
reau Board, Director of Placement 
Bureau, Finance Committee, Nomi- 
nating Committee, Membership Com- 
mittee, Chairman of Membership 
Campaign, Approval Committee, stand- 
ing and special committees, Library 
Chairman, History Chairman, Program 
Chairman, Local Program Chairmen, 
Exhibit Committee, Revisions Commit- 
tee, Chairman of Publicity, and House 
of Delegates. (2) Procedures for all of 
the above, including chairmen of Affilia- 
tion, and Procedure Book, and Program 
Committee. Procedures are not in- 
cluded for JouRNAL Editor, Chairman of 
the Membership Campaign, and standing 
and special committees, but recommen- 
dations concerning the legislative pro- 
gram are included. At the time of this 
report, material outlining duties and 
procedures of the JouRNAL Editor, and 
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the Director of the Placement Bureau, 
and procedures for the Advisory, Jour- 
nal, Investigation, and Placement 
Bureau Boards, the Finance, and Ap- 
proval Committees, the Library Chair- 
man, and the House of Delegates had 
not been received.—Mary M. Har- 
RINGTON, Chairman, Harper Hospital, 
Detroit. 


Publicity 


There was an increase of over one- 
third in the number of press reports of 
the Boston convention in comparison 
with the number resulting from the 1935 
meeting. A total of 583 clippings from 
46 states, the District of Columbia and 
Canada, and covering 225 cities are now 
on file. The coverage was much larger, 
only South Dakota and South Carolina 
being missing in the state roster. The 
increase was due largely to the interest in 
New England food, recipes for which were 
in printed form available to many news- 
paper editors and press associations. It 
was also due to the full coverage of the 
convention by Boston newspapers and 
national press associations. The scrap 
book containing the clippings was 
found most useful by the Richmond 
local committee in arousing interest in 
the 1937 meeting. 

In preparation for the 1937 meeting, 
the chairman visited Richmond and 
other parts of Virginia several times 
during the past year. Conferences have 
been held with the local committee and 
with members of the Virginia State 
Chamber of Commerce. 

During the year two letters were sent 
to state and local publicity chairmen. 
The first carried the report of the 
publicity luncheon and dinner held in 
Boston. The second contained a re- 
quest for local news to be used in the 
annual newspaper, published on the first 
day of the convention. 
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General suggestions for local publicity 
were sent to incoming publicity chairmen 
as soon as the chairman was notified of 
their appointments. ‘The state and local 
presidents are urged to send this informa- 
tion as early in the year as possible to the 
business office in order that communica- 
tions can be sent to the proper persons.— 
Evita M. BArBer, Chairman, 36 West 
9th St., New York City. 


Revisions 


The extensively revised Constitution 
presented to the members at Boston in 
1936 was accepted following a pertinent 
discussion of certain points. Both the 
Revision and Executive Committees 
have given careful thought to these 
several points and others such as cor- 
rections in English. 

The qualifications for membership 
needed to be broadened without lowering 
the standard. The revisions make spe- 
cially qualified persons, recommended 
by the Membership Committee but not 
classified as graduate dietitians, eligible 
for active membership. 

The work of the Secretary and the 
Treasurer is such that a two-year term 
would seem to be a more efficient plan. 
The revisions provide for a_ biennial 
election of these officers in alternate 
years but make them ineligible for a 
second term. 

The succession of the President-elect 
to the presidency without any other 
alternative in case of absence or dis- 
ability of the President has seemed to 
many an inadequate provision. The 
revisions provide that the Vice-President 
be second in succession, thus insuring 
that the office will not be left vacant. 

The Constitution as it stands places 
most of the responsibility regarding the 
inspection of graduate training courses 
for dietitians upon the Chairman of the 
Professional Education Section and the 
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Approval Committee. The revisions 
provide for a sharing of this responsibility 
between the Executive and Approval 
Committees and make both the Inspec- 
tor and the Chairman of the Approval 
Committee directly responsible to the 
Executive Committee. Such an arrange- 
ment would seem to be more satisfactory 
for all concerned. 

The major changes in the Constitution 
proposed and accepted at the 1936 
meeting remain unchanged. Thanks to 
the thorough work of previous commit- 
tees the present revisions are chiefly 
technical in nature. These are to be 
presented at the annual meeting in 
October at which time there will be 
opportunity for further discussion.— 


HELEN S. MdItTcHELL, Massachusetts 
State College, Amherst. 
Journal Board 


Richmond, Virginia, October 17, 1937. 
The meeting was called to order by 
M. Faith McAuley, chairman, at 10:30 
A.M. Board members present were 
Martha Koehne, Laura Comstock, Lute 
Troutt and Helen Mitchell. The presi- 
dent-elect, JouRNAL editor and assistant 
editors, and the business manager were 
also in attendance. 

The chairman discussed the need for 
encouraging experimental work and a 
research point of view in administration. 
It was proposed that a list of possibilities 
for papers along these lines be submitted 
to the JouRNAL editor. 

Mrs. Huddleson then discussed the 
proposed plan of a new format for 
volume 14, beginning January 1938. 
These suggestions were as follows: New 
cover design on blue; glossy paper stock 
throughout; 10-point, leaded, two column 
for the text; 9-point, leaded, two col- 
umn for subsidiary material; and 8-point, 
leaded, for tabular, with a type page 
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size of 29 x 46 picas. These proposals 
were approved by the Board. 

Other departures for which the editor 
asked approval were: The placing of 
contents on page 3, and the list of officers 
on page 4 of the advertising pages. This 
was approved. 

The editor asked for the Board’s 
reaction to the present method of ad- 
vancing advertising material through 
the current literature section. The 
Board went on record as disapproving of 
the placing of advertising material be- 
yond the news notes. 

The editor then asked for authority 
to prepare a new style sheet. This 
was approved. 

Miss Lenfest reported on the work of 
the newly appointed special advertising 
representative. The Board agreed that 
progress had been gratifying in this 
respect. Approximately 35 individual 
firms and 10 to 15 agencies in the East 
and Central West have been approached 
so far. 

Mrs. Huddleson then asked for an 
opinion on a member’s suggestion that 
each article in the JourNAL be started 
on a separate page so that all material 
may be readily clipped and filed, The 
Board did not authorize this change 
because of the added expense of such a 
procedure. 

Miss Troutt presented a form for 
duties and procedure for the JouRNAL 
Board that had been approved by the 
chairman of the Procedure Book. After 
a general discussion, it was recommended 
that this form be distributed to the mem- 
bers of the Board for further considera- 
tion before filing the copy in the Pro- 
cedure Book. It was also recommended 
that all new members of the Board be 
given a copy of the duties and procedure, 
so that there be no question as to each 
member’s duties. 

The meeting adjourned at 1 P.M. 
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The Board met at 7:30 A.M., October 
20, with Miss McAuley in the chair, 
and Mary de Garmo Bryan, Board mem- 
ber, in addition to those attending the 
meeting on October 17. 

JourNAL plans were discussed for 1938. 
It was proposed that Miss McAuley 
write an editorial on points needing 
further emphasis with regard to the 
dietitian’s work as noted in her tour of 
inspection. 

Mrs. Huddleson called attention to 
the present year’s plan of the Diet 
Therapy Section in encouraging original 
work on the part of individual members 
to be presented at the annual meeting. 
It was agreed that this marked a decided 
advancement in Association affairs. 

Other editorial material proposed 
was a discussion of dietitians as speakers 
before medical groups and as teachers in 
medical schools. It was proposed that 
an editorial discussion be presented on 
the two classifications of fruits and vege- 
tables, emphasizing the need for one set 
of figures on the classification of food 
values. Other editorials were to be 
based on the work of the dietitian as a 
teacher in dental schools, and a continua- 
tion of editorial discussion of nutrition 
and diet therapy problems of current 
interest. 

The meeting adjourned at 8:30 A.M. 


Journal Editor 


The editor’s report as presented at the 
business meeting of the Association, 
October 18, appears in this issue in the 
form of an editorial entitled ‘The 
Journal Passes Another Milestone.”— 
Mary P. HuppDLeson. 


Placement Bureau Board 


Richmond, Virginia, October 17, 1937. 
The meeting was called to order by 
Fairfax Proudfit, chairman, at 2 P.M. 
Board members present were Dorothy 
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Milavetz, Grace Bulman, Virginia Ray 
and Selma Streit, the last appointed by 
Miss Cooper to fill the unexpired term 
of Fairfax Proudfit, retiring member. 
The president-elect, the business man- 
ager and the director of the Placement 
Bureau were also in attendance. 

The chairman, Miss Proudfit, sum- 
marized reports of Board members. 
Miss Lenfest followed with a discussion 
of the Placement Bureau’s work and 
financial status for the past two years. 

Improving economic conditions have 
resulted in an increased number of 
positions reported to the Bureau, and 
have made it possible to adopt the policy 
of not recommending dietitians for very 
poorly paid positions or for those known 
to be potentially undesirable. 


Business Manager 


The general activities of the office 
continue to be of the same type. The 
major change this year has been the 
employment of an advertising repre- 
sentative for the JOURNAL. 

This year it has been interesting to 
note that almost every activity has in- 
creased at about the same rate, from 15 
to 20 per cent. 

The office cut 472 stencils and ran off 
about 51,000 mimeographed sheets. 

During the year the total number of 
registrants including those paying regis- 
tration fees and those who were replaced 
in the Bureau is 565 as compared with 
481 last year. On September 1 there 
were 362 registrants as compared with 
349 last year. The total number of 
placements, both permanent and tem- 
porary, was 161, with 73 openings pend- 
ing as of September 1. 

The number of paid subscriptions to 
the JoURNAL increased from 615 to 680. 

The income from exhibits at the 
Boston meeting was $5,688.—DorotTHy 
I. LENFEsT. 
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Executive Committee! 


Drake Hotel, Chicago, January 30 and 31, 
1937 


Members present: Lute Troutt, Lenna 
F. Cooper, Mary Harrington, Ruth 
Kahn, Sarah Elkin Braun, Anna M. 
Tracy, Lillian Storms, Beula Becker 
Marble, Kate Daum, Mary Pascoe 
Huddleson, Edith Barber, and Dorothy 
Lenfest. 

The meeting was called to order on 
Saturday at 10:30 A.M. by Lute Troutt, 
President, who announced that she had 
sent a wire to Admiral Grayson offering 
the aid of the American Dietetic Asso- 
ciation in the flood relief. The Execu- 
tive Committee unanimously approved 
Miss Troutt’s action. 

House of Delegates. Methods of pro- 
cedure for the first meeting of the House 
of Delegates were discussed and a follow- 
up program suggested so that a complete 
representation from all the states could 
be assured. It was the opinion of the 
Committee that the session of the House 
of Delegates be a closed meeting. 

The importance of having on file in 
the business office information concern- 
ing the dates of the annual meetings of 
state associations, as well as the com- 
plete list of officers of all state associa- 
tions, was stressed. 

State Membership Lists. Miss Lenfest 
pointed out the necessity for checking 
with the state associations to see that 
their membership lists agree with the 
national Association’s records. She re- 
ferred to Article IV of the Constitution 
and stated that certain lists agree with 
the national records while others do not. 

Visits to State Associations. The pos- 
sibility of members of the Executive 
Committee attending state meetings was 


1 Abstract of discussion. The complete 
notes of the Executive Committee meetings 
are on file at the Business Office. 
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discussed and Miss Troutt announced 
that she would send an executive bulletin 
giving the dates of the various state 
meetings. 

Report of Secretary and Chairman of 
Membership Committee. Ruth Kahn 
gave a report on membership from 
September 1 to January 22, 1937. A 
discussion of questions of membership 
applications followed. 

The meeting adjourned at 12:30 P.M. 


The afternoon session was called to 
order at 2:15 P.M. with the same 
members present. 

Educational Exhibits. Lute Troutt 
presented a letter from Anna Boller 
concerning the budgetary figure for 
educational exhibits. Miss Elkin re- 
ported that the Finance Committee had 
allotted an additional $100 so that a 
pamphlet explaining the exhibits could 
be distributed at meetings. The sug- 
gestion was approved. 

Miss Harrington stated that it was 
necessary to establish some sort of execu- 
tive control for changing the content of 
the exhibit when it is revised. Since the 
Executive Committee is held responsible 
for the exhibits, it was recommended 
that the committee have their plans 
approved by the Executive Committee 
before the material is prepared. 

Miss Cooper mentioned the possibility 
of the Association’s preparing a bulletin 
or publication for the general public. 
She suggested that the material might 
include menus, lectures to clinic patients, 
and other information of this type. 
Mrs. Huddleson mentioned that as long 
as the material does not touch on the 
subject of diet therapy there seemed no 
objection to such a pamphlet. 

Miss Troutt stated that $200 had been 
budgeted for the purpose of exhibiting 
at the following conventions: American 
Hospital Association; Catholic Hospital 
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Association; American Association for 
the Advancement of Science; Railway 
Surgeons; and Illinois Catholic Hospital 
Association. The cost of renting furni- 
ture and shipping and installing exhibit 
material averages about $35 per exhibit. 
Exhibit material is also sent to state 
associations and for Farmers’ Week, 
Students’ Week, etc. 

Community Education Section. Lillian 
Storms discussed her committee work 
with regard to formulating more definite 
standards for a normal or adequate diet. 
The Food Fads and Fallacies Committee 
have an exhibit but no attempt has been 
made to show how such propaganda may 
best be met. Miss Troutt suggested 
that a committee working under the 
Community Education Section be ap- 
pointed to investigate the problem of 
formulating a statement which can be 
used regarding the constituents of a 
normal adequate diet. The appoint- 
ment of the following committee was 
approved: Lillian Storms, Beula Becker 
Marble, Margaret Ohlson, Sophia Hal- 
sted, Dorothy Duckles, Alberta Childs. 

Placement Bureau. The director of 
the bureau stated that there is a shortage 
of dietitians. Dr. Daum mentioned 
that it might be helpful to write to col- 
leges and universities about the place- 
ment of their students. She felt that 
there are not enough approved courses at 
the present time but questioned whether 
the Association should actually promote 
further training courses. Heads of ap- 
proved courses are not willing to increase 
the number of students because of 
expense to the hospital. Miss Cooper 
suggested that the Professional Educa- 
tion Section include a survey of this 
situation to determine whether or not a 
sufficient number of dietitians are being 
trained to meet the demand. 

Administration Section. In discussing 
bibliographies, Dr. Daum mentioned 
that these often refer to journals with 
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small circulation and suggested that 
publications be used which are generally 
found in the small library. Miss Lenfest 
called attention to the necessity for 
reprinting the food ledgers this year. 

Community Education Section. Lillian 
Storms mentioned the exhibit at the 
Boston meeting illustrating the work of a 
nutritionist in a state department of 
health, based on a state wide survey of 
good versus poor selection of school 
lunches. She hoped that state and local 
associations will also prepare exhibits of 
this type to be used before many groups. 

Dr. Storms felt that in the Community 
Education Section the Child and Family 
Health Committee is most important, 
particularly in assisting community 
nutritionists. This committee is headed 
by Anna P. K. Stapler and is divided 
into two projects: (1) study of the organ- 
ization of community nutrition programs, 
headed by Sophia Halsted; and (2) closer 
relationship between home economics 
training schools and community nutri- 
tionists so that newcomers in the field 
will gain practical experience. 

In concluding her report Dr. Storms 
announced that a letter will be mailed to 
those interested in this committee, giving 
a resume of the round table meeting held 
in Boston. 

Diet Therapy Section. Mrs. Marble 
explained that the Diet Therapy Section 
Round Table meeting at the Richmond 
convention will be conducted for the 
purpose of encouraging original reports 
and informal] discussion. 

Professional Education Section. Kate 
Daum announced that in connection with 
the study of nurses’ examination ques- 
tions a collection of questions will be 
made and studied. ‘The revision of the 
“Outline of Courses in Dietetics for 
Nurses” published by the Association 
has also been undertaken. The fifth 
study concerns material offered to the 
student dietitians and information which 
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they find most useful during training. 
This information will be collected from 
directors of approved courses and from 
dietitians in their first positions. An 
attempt is also being made to find out 
what the directors of approved courses 
expect the student dietitians to know in 
education. 

Inspection. Dr. Daum informed the 
group that excellent returns have been 
received as a result of the simplified 
questionnaire sent to directors of ap- 
proved courses. 

The inspector’s conferences with stu- 
dents were discussed with the consensus 
that the director of the course should 
be invited to attend these conferences. 

The meeting adjourned at 8 P.M. 


The evening session was called to order 
at 9:30 P.M. The same members were 
present. 

Nominating Committee. Edith Barber 
reported that a representative number of 
replies had been received to the letter 
sent to state associations, members of 
the Executive Committee, and key 
people of the Association, asking for sug- 
gestions for nominees. Concerning a 
single or double slate for president-elect, 
it was pointed out that according to the 
Constitution the nominating committee 
has the power to decide whether a single 
or double slate shall be presented. The 
nominating committee is an elective body 
representing the membership. It was 
generally agreed that there be a single 
slate for the office of president-elect and 
a double slate for other offices. The 
committee felt that the name suggested 
most often for a particular office should 
be listed first on the ballot, except in the 
case of re-election when the name of the 
member who is up for re-election should 
appear first. 

Convention. Plans for the convention 
were discussed. ‘The policy of members 
reporting committee work at round table 
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meetings was questioned, since these 
reports also appear in the JOURNAL. It 
was felt that committee chairmen should 
read their reports as members wish to 
hear and see those who are heading the 
section activities. Further, reports so 
given are summarized and reported to 
state and local associations by returning 
delegates. 

The meeting adjourned at 11:30 P.M. 


The Sunday session was called to order 
at 10 A.M. with the same members 
present. 

Convention Program. A program plan 
was suggested as a working basis. Mrs. 
Huddleson discussed the desirability of 
having more members appear on the 
program, suggesting as possible subjects 
of interest the new fields opening for 
dietitians. It was recommended that 
the speakers for the general sessions 
represent the interest of the four sections 
throughout the meeting. 

Revisions to the Constitution. Ruth 
Kahn presented the report of the Revi- 
sions Committee. Following a general 
discussion Miss Kahn moved that the 
Executive Committee accept the revi- 
sions as suggested in the discussion. 
The motion was seconded and carried. 

The meeting adjourned at 12:30 P.M. 


The afternoon session was called to 
order at 2 P.M. The same members 
were present. 

Journal. Mrs. Huddleson reported 
that the committee appointed to con- 
sider the possibility of a monthly Jour- 
NAL were in favor of having the publica- 
tion appear either ten or twelve times a 
year. She stated that this recommenda- 
tion was referred to the Finance Com- 
mittee with the suggestion that Miss 
Lenfest present a report on the added 
cost for such items as covers, mailing, etc. 

Mrs. Huddleson added that since the 
Boston meeting she has been encouraged 
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by the increased interest in the Current 
Comment Section and the promises of 
material from members suggested by the 
section chairman. 

In discussing material for publication 
in the JOURNAL, it was pointed out that 
the Journal Board is responsible for 
soliciting papers. The plan to encour- 
age state and local officers to submit 
material presented at the meetings for 
possible publication in the JOURNAL was 
accepted. 

In her brief financial report on the 
JourNnaL, Miss Lenfest said there had 
been a deficit, since the last three vol- 
umes had cost more to produce. Miss 
Lenfest also gave a report of comparative 
advertising rates and cost of advertising 
per thousand circulation, both of the 
JouRNAL and allied publications. 

Miss Lenfest reported that the Asso- 
ciation had been approached by a firm 
who wished to take complete responsibil- 
ity for soliciting advertisements. The 
terms proposed and changes recom- 
mended for the JOURNAL were read by 
Miss Lenfest and it was decided that the 
matter be investigated further. The 
committee accepted the suggestion that 
the subscription rates be increased when 
the JOURNAL becomes a monthly. 

Budget. The suggested budget was 
presented by Sarah Elkin, with an 
explanation of items included therein. 
She then presented the recommendations 
of the Finance Committee concerning 
Association investments, including the 
recommendation that $5,250 from the 
Association’s bank balance be invested 
in U. S. Savings Bonds. Kate Daum 
moved that the Executive Committee 
accept this recommendation of the 
Finance Committee, and the motion was 
seconded and carried. 

Ruth Kahn moved that the budget as 
recommended by the Finance Committee 
be accepted. The motion was seconded 
and carried. 
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Placement Bureau Records. Miss Len- 
fest asked for an opinion as to how long 
records of dropped and resigned members 
should be kept on file. The present 
policy of holding these records for five 
years was approved, after which they are 
to be destroyed if membership is not 
renewed. 

Organization of Activities. It was 
recommended that legal counsel be 
obtained on the organization of the Asso- 
ciation with regard to activities taken on 
after the charter was first granted. 

The meeting adjourned at 5:15 P.M. 


John Marshall Hotel, Richmond, 
October 16-17, 1937 


Members present: Lute Troutt, Lenna 
Cooper, Mary Harrington, Ruth Kahn, 
Sarah Elkin Braun, Anna M. Tracy, 
Lillian Storms, Beula Becker Marble, 
Kate Daum, Mary Pascoe Huddleson, 
Edith Barber, and Dorothy Lenfest. 

The morning session was called to 
order by the president at 10:45. 

The secretary presented several appli- 
cations for membership on which special 
action was taken. 

The committee discussed the problem 
of membership in affiliated states as well 
as the requirements for associate mem- 
bership. 

The meeting adjourned at 1:00 P.M. 


The afternoon session was called to 
order at 2:15 P.M. 

Lenna Cooper presented her report as 
affiliation chairman. In her report she 
included a discussion of the House of 
Delegates. 

Mary Harrington presented a report 
on the Procedure Book. In order to 
attain a working manual that may be of 
value to in-coming officers, committees, 
and the business office, it is pertinent 
that all procedures for every activity be 
included. 

It was pointed out that the vice-presi- 
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dent has very few responsibilities and, 
therefore, the Association does not take 
advantage of the contributions which 
she might offer. In view of this, it was 
suggested that the vice-president might 
act as codrdinator or chairman of publi- 
cations, taking the responsibility for 
checking on publications put out under 
the auspices of the Association. 

The treasurer gave a brief report of 
the Finance Committee meeting held 
just prior to the convention. She pre- 
sented the recommendation of the 
Finance Committee that the income from 
Life Membership be used for a Distin- 
guished Service Award or Scholarship. 
It was also recommended that a reserve 
fund be set up to cover inspection, half 
of the expense to be charged to the year 
previous to the inspection and the other 
half to the inspection year. There was 
a discussion of the refund given affiliated 
states on membership dues. It was 
decided to bring up this question before 
the House of Delegates. 

The proposed budget as set up by the 
Finance Committee was presented to the 
Executive Committee. 

Brief reports were given by the 
chairmen of Administration, Community 
Education, Diet Therapy, and Profes- 
sional Education Sections. 

Edith Barber gave a report of her work 
as publicity chairman. 

The editor presented a report of the 
JouRNAL recommending that the follow- 
ing be presented to the Journal Board. 

1. That color and design of the cover 

be changed. 

2. That glossy stock be used through- 
out the JOURNAL. 

3. That double columns be used, with 
10-point, leaded, type for leading 
articles, and 8-point, leaded, type 
for subsidiary material. 

4. That advertisements be placed on 
back cover, inside back cover, 
and inside front cover. 
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5. That contents appear on page 3 
and list of officers on page 4 of 
advertising section. 

6. That style sheet for the JouRNAL 
be revised and brought up-to-date 
by the editor. 

The meeting adjourned at 11:15 P.M. 


October 17, 1937. The evening meet- 
ing was called to order at 8:30 P.M. 
The same members were present, also 
M. Faith McAuley, inspector. 

Kate Daum presented the report of 
the Approval Committee. The follow- 
ing recommendations were made by the 
Approval Committee with regard to new 
courses applying for approval: 

1. Minimum enrollment of 4 students 

at a time. 

2. Dietary staff to consist of at least 
3 members. 

3. That a new course receiving ap- 
proval shall have been in opera- 
tion at least one year teaching 
students who meet Association’s 
requirements; that students in 
residence in that year will be 
given active membership if the 
course is approved in that year. 

Kate Daum reported that Miss 
McAuley inspected 52 hospital courses, 
3 administrative courses, and 2 food 
clinic courses and that she, herself, in- 
spected 1 administrative course. Two 
new hospital courses and 1 new adminis- 
trative course were inspected this year 
and recommended for approval. About 
8 courses of various types are in the 
process of organization; correspondence 
has been carried on, and some unofficial 
visits made. The Approval Committee 
recommended that the 3 new courses 
which were inspected be included on the 
list and that one course be dropped from 
the list. 

The Executive Committee moved and 
seconded that the report of the Approval 
Committee be accepted. 
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Miss McAuley presented a report of 
the Journal Board Meeting. The pro- 
posed changes in the format of the 
JouRNAL were approved. Miss McAu- 
ley left the meeting. 

Dorothy Lenfest presented the Busi- 
ness Manager’s report. She stated that 
almost every activity has increased at 
about the same rate. She presented 
some problems in connection with the 
Placement Bureau and asked for the 
suggestions of the Executive Committee. 
It was suggested that an article or report 
written by Miss Lenfest, under the head- 
ing of Placement Bureau, appear in each 
issue of the JOURNAL. 

Miss Lenfest mentioned the fact that 
a nurse placement service which operates 
on a commercial basis so far as fees are 
concerned, has referred openings to the 
Association. It was recommended that 
members of the Association who are 
notified of such vacancies be told of the 
source of the vacancies and the fact 
that the placement fees would be figured 
on a different basis from those coming 
directly through the Association. 

Kate Daum asked for an expression of 
opinion regarding the examination ques- 
tions for nurses prepared by a committee 
under the Professional Education Sec- 
tion. The motion was made, seconded, 
and carried that the examination ques- 
tions for nurses prepared by the Pro- 
fessional Education Section be printed 
and offered for sale. 

The meeting adjourned at 11:15 P.M. 


Annual Business Meeting 


The meeting was called to order October 
18, 1937 at 3:45 P.M. by Lute Troutt. 

The following reports were read: 
President, Vice-President and Chairman 
of the Procedure Book, President-Elect, 
Treasurer, Secretary, Chairmen of Ad- 
ministration, Community Education, 
Diet Therapy and Professional Educa- 
tion Sections. Then followed reports of 
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Journal Editor, Business Manager, and 
Chairmen of Local Arrangements, Pro- 
gram, Educational Exhibits, Publicity, 
Historian, Library, Revisions, and Nom- 
inating Committees. 

These reports were accepted as read. 

There was considerable discussion 
following the report of the President- 
Elect. Laura Comstock moved that a 
committee be appointed, the members to 
be members of the present House of 
Delegates, to study the question of just 
what responsibilities should be assumed 
by that particular body and report to the 
Executive Committee. Motion seconded 
by Martha Koehne and duly carried. 

As Chairman of the Membership 
Committee, Ruth Kahn brought up the 
question of associate membership, point- 
ing out that the requirements for such 
membership are vague. The Member- 
ship Committee has tried for several 
years to clarify this type of membership. 
Miss Kahn then read the following out- 
line which had been drawn up by the 
Membership Committee: Applicants for 
associate membership in the American 
Dietetic Association, having a bachelor’s 
degree, who have not taken a student 
training course approved by the Associa- 
tion, will be required to present a record 
of postgraduate work in an accredited 
college or university or in a dietary 
department offering postgraduate work, 
both of which shall be acceptable to the 
American Dietetic Association. In order 
to become an active member, associate 
members with a bachelor’s degree who 
have not had student dietitian training 
approved by the American Dietetic 
Association, shall present, in addition to 
postgraduate work, two years of success- 
ful experience in another institution 
than that in which an unapproved stu- 
dent course may have been taken, such 
institution to be acceptable to the 
American Dietetic Association. 

Martha Koehne was of the opinion 
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that the Constitution as it stands at the 
present time covers the situation ade- 
quately, since in it the Executive Com- 
mittee has the power to set membership 
standards. Ruth Kahn explained that 
each year the problem became more 
complex, and in answer to other questions 
read the following concerning those who 
do not have degrees: Applicants for asso- 
ciate membership who have had college 
training but who do not have a bachelor 
degree must have, in addition to post- 
graduate work, three years of successful 
experience acceptable to the American 
Dietetic Association, in a position of 
responsibility. 

The whole problem was discussed at 
some length. No action was taken as 
the Membership Committee at this 
time merely wish to know the feeling of 
the membership. However, on motion 
made by Anna Tracy, duly seconded and 
carried, a committee is to be appointed 
to study this question and report to the 
House of Delegates. 

Edith Barber explained fully the single 
slate ticket. Emma Feeney moved that 
Miss Barber’s report of the Nominating 
Committee be accepted; motion seconded 
and carried. 

The following officers were elected: 
President-Elect, Anna M. Tracy; Vice 
President, Beula B. Marble; Secretary, 
Ruth M. Kahn; Treasurer, Sarah Elkin 
Braun. Of the eight candidates for the 
Nominating Committee, Laura Com- 
stock received the largest number of 
votes and becomes chairman of the com- 
mittee. In addition to Miss Comstock, 
the following were elected as members 
of this committee: Helen Walsh, Mary 
Louise Bone, Margaret Ohlson, and 
Margaret Ritchie. 

The meeting adjourned at 6 P.M. 


House of Delegates 


Delegates from thirty-one states, with 
Lenna F. Cooper, Affiliation Chairman 
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in the chair, met in the Old Capitol 
Building in Richmond, October 19, 
1937. Members of the Executive 
Committee and past presidents of the 
Association were also in attendance 
Following the greetings of Lute Troutt, 
the national President, Evelyn Neale, 
president of the Virginia Dietetic Asso- 
ciation, and Lulu Graves, first president 
of the American Dietetic Association, 
Dorothy Lenfest called a roll of the 
delegates who arose in answer to their 
names. 

The chairman read the list of invita- 
tions from dietetic associations and cities 
for the 1938 and 1939 annual meetings. 

Miss Cooper, acting chairman, called 
for nominations from the floor for per- 
manent chairman. Millie Kalsem, Man- 
iza Moore and Alberta Dent were the 
nominees. Following voting by ballot, 
Maniza Moore was elected as chairman 
of the House of Delegates. 

The meeting adjourned for a reception 
at the Governor’s Mansion at 5.30 P. M. 


October 20, 1937. Byrd Room of the 
John Marshall Hotel. The meeting 
was called to order at 4 P. M. with 
Maniza Moore as chairman. The chair- 
man appointed Virginia Ray as parlia- 
mentarian. 

The following cities invited the Ameri- 
can Dietetic Association for the 1938 
meeting: Milwaukee, St. Louis, Phila- 
delphia, Dayton and Minneapolis. Vot- 
ing was done by ballot, the majority of 
the votes going to Milwaukee, second 
choice, St. Louis, third, Minneapolis. 
Milwaukee, therefore, was to be recom- 
mended to the Executive Committee 
as the place of meeting for 1938. 

Miss Cooper brought up the question 
of state membership rolls. After con- 
siderable discussion Virginia Ray moved 
that the chairman appoint a committee 
to work with and make recommenda- 
tions to the Executive Committee in 
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the matter of state membership rolls. 
Motion duly seconded and carried. The 
chairman appointed Helen B. Anderson 
chairman of the committee, and Alberta 
Dent and Dorothy Milavitz members. 

The next matter of business was a 
discussion concerning inspection of train- 
ing courses and the necessity of further 
codperation from local associations. 
Upon motion made by Millie Kalsem, 
duly seconded and carried, it was voted 
that the chairman appoint a committee 
to formulate some plan whereby the 
local associations may assist the inspec- 
tion chairman in connection with the 
training courses for student dietitians. 
The chairman appointed Virginia Ray 
as chairman of the committee and Millie 
Kalsem and Wilma Robinson as mem- 
bers. 

Helen Mitchell brought up the matter 
of projects which can be undertaken by 
the various states in codperation with 
the four national sections and it was 
suggested that the local associations 
should formulate their own projects 
rather than having them all come from 
the national committee. 

The teaching of nutrition to medical 
students came up for considerable dis- 
cussion and many helpful suggestions 
were made. 

The chairman brought up the question 
of the meeting place for the 1939 meet- 
ing, Los Angeles and Philadelphia hav- 
ing sent invitations to the Association. 
Voting was done by ballot, all votes ex- 
cept one being cast for Los Angeles. 
Therefore the House of Delegates will 
recommend to the Executive Committee 
that the 1939 meeting of the American 
Dietetic Association be held in Los 
Angeles, with the added recommendation 
that the time of meeting for that year 
be changed to late August or early Sep- 
tember. 

Miss Cooper next brought up for dis- 
cussion the organization of the House 
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of Delegates. A motion was made and 
carried that the chairman appoint a 
committee to study possible develop- 
ments of the House of Delegates and how 
best this body may serve the Association. 
The chairman appointed Jennie Tilt 
as chairman of this committee, and Nina 
Osterud and Grace Clark as members. 
The matter of the single and double 
slate came up for a discussion. Upon 
motion made by Virginia Ray, duly 
seconded and carried, it was voted to 
recommend to the Executive Committee 
that, if possible, a double slate be sub- 
mitted to the membership for considera- 
tion rather than a single slate. 
Meeting adjourned at 6 P. M. upon 
motion duly made, seconded and carried. 


Resolutions 


In the name of the American Dietetic 
Association, the Committee on Resolu- 
tions wishes to thank its gracious hos- 
tesses of Virginia and the sister states of 
the South for one of the most enjoyable 
meetings in the history of the Associa- 
tion. 

To Aileen Brown, Local Arrangements 
Chairman, to Evelyn Neale, President 
of the Virginia Dietetic Association, and 
to each and every member of their 
committees a vote of thanks is given for 
all the convention arrangements that 
have been so beautifully planned to make 
the meeting such an outstanding suc- 
cess. 

The high professional quality of the 
program planned by Margaret Edwards 
and her committee has given new inspira- 
tion to the members. The hearty 
thanks of all who attended the meetings 
are due the program committee for their 
untiring efforts. 

Sincere thanks are given to all the 
speakers. The committee is particularly 
cognizant of the honor done the Asso- 
ciation by the presence of his Excellency, 
the Governor of Virginia, and his Honor, 
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the Mayor of Richmond, at the welcom- 
ing luncheon. 

Celia Swecker, Chairman of Hos- 
pitality, and her able committee have 
welcomed the Association to the South 
with all the grace and charm that is so 
characteristic of this section of the coun- 
try. Every detail of the work of this 
committee has added to the pleasure of 
the group. The beautiful and unusual 
table decorations that have been con- 
tributed by the different sections of the 
South have added greatly to the interest 
of the luncheons and dinners. To 
Blanche Tansil, editor of the southern 
menus, and to Sallie Hill, who prepared 
the collection of southern recipes, the 
members are deeply indebted. 

To the Hospitality Committee, also, 
is extended the grateful appreciation of 
the Association for the concert on Thurs- 
day evening when the members were 
privileged to enjoy a superb performance 
by the composer and pianist, John Pow- 
ell. 

Edith Barber, with her usual ability, 
has continued her office of Publicity 
Chairman. To her, Evelyn Neale, and 
Janet Cameron, the Association owes a 
debt of gratitude for excellent work. 
The “A.D.A. Star” and “Lines” have 
been particularly interesting. 

Ruth Wright, Chairman of Trips, 
and her committee have made full use 
of the wealth of historical material in 
planning trips to the shrines in the lo- 
cality. 

Ruby Lake, Chairman of Tickets, and 
her committee have been most efficient 
in carrying out this difficult and impor- 
tant job, likewise Lois Watts and her 
corps of pages from the home economics 
departments of the southern colleges. 

Special appreciation is extended to the 
Home Economics Association of Vir- 
ginia for its charming hospitality at the 
tea given on Sunday afternoon at the 
Virginia Country Club. 
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The Commercial Exhibits are always 
of great interest and especially note- 
worthy was the luncheon tendered to the 
exhibitors by the Association. This 
year Doris Tisdale of Standard Brands, 
Inc., chairman of the luncheon, is to be 
congratulated on her choice of a speaker 
for the luncheon, Marjorie Hillis. 

The John Marshall’ Hotel and the 
entire staff have made every effort to 
handle the convention courteously and 
efficiently. The interesting southern 
food provided for the special meals, to- 
gether with the beautiful banquet menu, 
are deeply appreciated. 

Dorothy Lenfest, Business Manager, 
and her staff, have again demonstrated 
their ability to run a convention without 
a single flaw in the machinery. The 
untiring efforts of Miss Lenfest over a 
period of years are deeply appreciated 
by both the exhibitors and the members. 

Thanks are due to the Commonwealth 
of Virginia for permitting the first meet- 
ing of the House of Delegates of the 
American Dietetic Association to be 
held in the historic room in which the 
House of Delegates of the Virginia 
Assembly held its meetings in former 
times. To the Chamber of Commerce 
of Richmond, also, the appreciation of 
the members is tendered for their gen- 
erous support of the convention. 

Lute Troutt and her Executive Com- 
mittee have maintained the high tradi- 
tions that have been characteristic of 
all executive officers of the Association. 
Their wise leadership and guidance have 
extended the work of the organization 
in all of its fields of endeavor. To them 
the members extend their grateful ap- 
preciation for a job well done. 

To the incoming president, Lenna 
Cooper, and her Executive Committee, 
our loyal support is pledged for the con- 
tinuance of the ideals of the Association. 

-GRACE BULMAN, Chairman, RuTH 
ATWATER, and Mary E. McKELvey. 
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EDITORIAL 


THE PRESIDENT 


Few women have had a more distinguished career than Lenna Frances 
Cooper, the fourteenth President of the American Dietetic Association. 
A daughter of pioneer American stock, she has pioneered in a profession 
still young enough to match her ever youthful spirit of optimism and 
progressiveness. She epitomizes the courage and perseverance of her 
forbears who were among the settlers of the Middle Western prairies—a 
hardy race who despite droughts, hail storms and grasshopper years, 
tilled the fertile plains and fed the world. 

Lenna Cooper is a product of the country school, the grade and high 
schools of Kansas, where she later taught school and earned the money 
to continue her education. After completing a nurse’s training and later 
when about to consider a medical career, she decided against these 
strenuous pursuits on the advice of her medical friends (she had been a 
somewhat delicate child) and turned to dietetics as a “softer” job. This 
speaks well for the creature benefits of her final vocational selection, for 
Miss Cooper has unquestionably been able to meet her responsibilities 
since, both physically and otherwise. She took her first course in die- 
tetics at Drexel Institute, Philadelphia. Later, she received her B.S. and 
M. A. degrees at Teachers College, Columbia University. The phrase, 
self-made, comes to mind when one thinks of her education, for she met 
all her expenses in college with her own earnings. First, comes to mind 
when we speak of her accomplishments. She is one of the brave com- 
pany of charter members of the American Dietetic Association and served 
as its first vice-president. She was the first dietitian at the Battle Creek 
Sanitarium where later as dean of home economics she initiated the Battle 
Creek Sanitarium School of Home Economics. Again she was first when 
she served as supervising dietitian in the Office of the Surgeon General 
of the United States Army during the World War, where she directed 
the work of the dietitian in war service for the first time in history. 
Over 300 dietitians were engaged in hospital work in the United States 
Army Medical Department under Miss Cooper. 

It was during food conservation days that she wrote the first of her 
books, How to Cut Food Costs. But the war put merely a comma, not.a 
period, in her career, and she returned to her post as dean at Battle Creek 
College where she co-authored her second book, The New Cookery. In 
1927 she received the honorary degree of Master of Home Economics 
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from Michigan State College and in the same year she became food 
director at the University of Michigan. Here she organized a department 
for the codperative buying of food supplies for campus orga: izations, 
including dormitories, fraternities and sororities. It was not surprising 
when the Detroit Free Press conducted a contest in 1928 to determine 
by popular vote the ten most outstanding women of achievement in 
Michigan, that Lenna Cooper should receive this signal honor for achieve- 
ment in science. Then came her third book, now in its sixth edition, 
Nutrition in Health and Disease, of which Edith Barber and Helen 
Mitchell are junior authors. Many other of her papers have appeared in 
professional and scientific publications. 

Prominent New Yorkers often come from distant places; therefore it is 
not surprising that Lenna Cooper should have felt the pull of the East. 
In 1930 she was appointed chief of the Department of Nutrition at 
Montefiore Hospital, New York City, where she continues at present in 
charge of budgeting, food costs and personnel of the department serving 
3800 meals a day. Before leaving Battle Creek College, she had so 
endeared herself to the alumni that she was presented with a fund to 
enable her to go on a Mediterranean cruise. 

Her traditions and standards of work, begun at Battle Creek College, 
have been further upheld in her three years’ service at the University of 
Michigan and since 1930 at Montefiore Hospital. Like her predecessors 
in the presidency of the American Dietetic Association, Lenna Cooper 
has won the affection and respect of her many former students. These, 
and her other associates attest her real worth and her thoughtful con- 
sideration in human relationships. Blessed with patience and under- 
standing, she has that rare administrative ability which inspires high 
standards through quiet suggestion rather than command. She brings 
to her new office the lustre of her past accomplishments as administrator, 
teacher, writer, and leader in her profession, along with the kindliness 
and simplicity that are characteristic of real worth. 


THE JOURNAL PASSES ANOTHER MILESTONE 


The passage of time implies change, and with it progress. Yet the 
most ambitious member of that small group of dietitians meeting in 
Cleveland in 1917 could hardly have foreseen the present broad scope of 
interests for the dietitian. The changing trends in thought and purpose 
have been marked from year to year. At times the Association has 
paused, when well considered inaction seemed most fitting. At other 
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times it has plunged, as in 1925 when the JouURNAL was courageously 
launched. 

The overwhelming responsibilities of the Association’s early years, 
problems of organization, of fixing diet therapy upon the firm foundation 
of normal nutrition, seemed to have reached the simmering point in 1922. 
For in that year we appeared to pause and take stock. While but four 
years old as a national organization, papers were read at the annual 
meeting on the history of the dietitian and prophecies were made for her 
future. The executive officers of the Association had begun to consider 
the broader outlook for the dietitian beyond the institutional field, and 
the possible need of a publication designed to portray her work and 
objectives. 

Now that so many state associations are publishing bulletins, we may 
well be reminded that the Chicago Dietetic Association had the distinc- 
tion of being the first to publish a bulletin which was the forerunner of 
the present JOURNAL. In 1924, during the presidency of Octavia Hall 
Smillie, plans were finally made to take over the Chicago bulletin and 
to publish this as a quarterly national bulletin. Emma Aylward was 
appointed editor, and Anna E. Boller, business manager. The first 
issue appeared in February 1924, and carried reports of the sections, the 
business and executive committee meetings, a bibliography of current 
literature, and news items of state and local groups. 

In 1925 the bulletin was discontinued, and during the presidency of 
Dr. Ruth Wheeler the first number of the JouRNAL appeared in June 
1925 with Florence H. Smith, then of St. Mary’s Hospital, the Mayo 
Clinic, as editor. The following announcement appeared in this issue 
over the signatures of the president and editor: ‘“The JouRNAL begins 
modestly, as a quarterly. If it shall supply the very evident need for 
such a periodical and if the members of the Association support it by 
subscriptions and by frequent contributions to its pages, it may in time 
grow into a monthly.” Then followed an outline of the JouRNAL’s 
proposed content, a plan that has continued to the present with amplifica- 
tions and minor changes. 

Miss Smith continued as editor until her accession to the presidency of 
the Association in October 1926. In the same year the present editor 
was appointed, but due to her residence abroad at the time she did not 
take up her editorial duties until the November 1927 issue. In the in- 
terim Miss Smith carried the double responsibility with the assistance 
of the Massachusetts and Greater New York Dietetic Associations. 

Marjorie Hulsizer Copher, now deceased, was the first assistant editor 
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of the JourNAL, in charge of the current literature section. She was 
followed by Kathleen Lewis who was the first to arrange this section in 
its present excellent form. Miss Lewis gave unselfishly of her services 
for a number of years until the responsibility of her position as adminis- 
trative dietitian at Johns Hopkins Hospital necessitated her resignation. 
She was followed by Colleen Cox, who has continued to further Miss 
Lewis’ high standards. Emma Feeney, also an assistant editor, has 
devotedly served as the editor’s aid in a number of capacities. 

During the presidency of Dr. Martha Koehne, the Executive Com- 
mittee voted that the JoURNAL be a bimonthly beginning with the first 
number of Volume 8, in May 1932. As a quarterly, Volume 1 covered 
219 pages; as a bimonthly, Volume 8 carried 562 pages, increasing to 684 
pages with Volume 12. On the recommendation of the editor, the Execu- 
tive Committee this year approved that the JOURNAL appear as a 
monthly beginning with Volume 14, January 1938, with the proviso 
that the June-July and August-September issues be combined. This 
step was approved in the interest of a more timely presentation of mate- 
rial of current interest, as well as to allow the necessary expansion. 

Thus the JouRNAL has kept step with the rapid growth of the Asso- 
ciation. And along with the establishing of the professional status of 
the dietitian, the JouRNAL has taken its place in related fields. It is 
regularly indexed in the Quarterly Cumulative Index Medicus, and ab- 
stracted in Nutrition Abstracts and Reviews, in Chemical Abstracts, and in 
the Bulletin of Hygiene. Its future, in which it will continue to serve 
as a mirror reflecting the changing order in the dietetic world, will be 
delimited only by the advancements of the Association and the individual 
members thereof. 


CURRENT COMMENT 


A PHysIcIAN’s PLEA FOR PRACTICAL DIETETICS 


Diet is one of the valuable therapeutic aids in present day practice. 
It is also one of the least appreciated and least used by most general 
practitioners. ‘There are two reasons for this apparent paradox. In the 
first place the majority of physicians have no knowledge of dietetics as 
such, and in the second place sufficient attention has not been given to 
the practical aspects of the science of dietetics to make it of value to the 
general practitioner in his private practice. In hospitals and sanatoria, 
dietetics holds a very important place. Here there are trained dieti- 
tians to interpret the principles of dietetics and special equipment with 
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which to apply these principles. The average physician, however, has 
neither the knowledge nor the means of adapting such knowledge to his 
needs. If dietetics is to take the place which it should hold in the prac- 
tice of medicine, it must be made available for use by the general prac- 
titioner. 

Three possible means of accomplishing this purpose occur to me: (1) 
education of the physician in dietetics; (2) adaptation of the dietetic 
literature to his needs; (3) the services of consulting dietitians. 

Education of the physician in dietetics is a fundamental need. The 
apparent lack of knowledge regarding diet on the part of the average 
intern in our large hospitals is appalling, and the diet orders given by the 
majority of physicians for their private patients in hospitals where such 
routine is followed, are a disgrace to the profession. The physician 
should have as sound an understanding of his diet orders and the 
reasons therefor, as for his prescriptions for drugs. To my mind the 
first step toward this goal is the establishment of compulsory courses in 
dietetics in the medical schools. I believe that the American Dietetic 
Association should bend its energies to thisend. It should persuade the 
medical schools to include such courses in their curricula under the 
supervision of full time professors who are also graduates in medicine. 

Second, I believe that more attention should be given to the practical 
application of the scientific principles of diet. The education of the 
physician in dietetics, as in medicine, should never cease; as in medicine, 
the physician should be able to keep abreast of the times through the 
current literature. His efforts avail him little, however, if he cannot 
apply what he reads to his actual practice. This is his problem in the 
field of dietetics. Dietetic literature in general is along highly scientific 
lines and is not adapted to his needs. A specific example may be found 
in the terms used to denote weights and measures. The housewife may 
listen attentively to a discussion of her diet in terms of grams and liters. 
When she attempts to follow her instructions, however, she decides that 
the discomfort in her gastro-intestinal tract or the extra pounds of weight 
she carries are preferable to the inconvenience which such elaborate 
methods entail in the preparation of her food. On the other hand, she 
can easily increase or diminish the size or number of her servings and she 
will see to it that certain types of food are included in her diet. I under- 
stand that efforts toward simplicity of methods are being made by 
nutritionists, but apparently they have not progressed very far, as yet. 
The practical application of the science of dietetics comes from the occa- 
sional interpretation of dietetic principles in the general medical journals 
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by a colleague interested in diet. Such articles arefewin number. The 
practitioner should be able to turn to the dietetic journals for such inter- 
pretation. The adaptation of the current dietetic literature to the needs 
of private practice would make diet a workable agent in the hands of the 
general practitioner. 

Third, a practical aid to the general practitioner would be the available 
services of a consulting dietitian in his community. Such consultation 
might be provided in one of two ways, either by the maintenance of a 
dietitian by the county medical society, or by the creation of a consulting 
service by an alert dietitian who would ally herself, officially, with the 
county medical society of the community. Such a dietitian would then 
be available to all members of the society for consultation work. Physi- 
cians could refer their patients to her for dietary advice, supervision in 
diet therapy and instruction in dietetics in general. Information thus 
disseminated would go far towards educating the general public as well 
as the physician in dietetics. A ground-work of education in the value of 
diet therapy must be laid, however, for there are many physicians in 
active practice who have no conception of the importance of diet in the 
physical well-being of their patients, or of its therapeutic value. In such 
educational propaganda, the American Dietetic Association has a great 
opportunity. This idea, I believe, is not too Utopian in its scope to 
merit serious consideration by the Association. 

Dietetics should be made a living, vital science. It should hold an 
important place in the practice of medicine generally and in that of the 
private practitioner particularly. To this end, the physician must be 
familiar with the principles of dietetics and these in turn must be made 
practically applicable to his work in general practice. May the dietitians 
come to our rescue!—C1Lair L. STEALY, M.D., Rees-Stealy Clinic, San 
Diego, Cal. 


DEVELOPING A NUTRITION PROGRAM FOR PuBLIC HEALTH NURSES 


In 1919, in response to a request from the Children’s Bureau for the 
weighing and measuring of all children, a preschool program was added 
to that for pregnant women and for infants in the Infant Welfare Society 
of Chicago. Women trained in the fundamentals of nutrition were con- 
sidered to be best equipped to develop this program, therefore a nutri- 
tionist was engaged, and the number employed was later increased to 
seventeen. 

Certain days were set aside for the health examinations so that the 
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entire attention of the mother could be centered on her preschool children. 
The nutritionist weighed and measured, assisted the doctor in his exam- 
ination and discussed health education in nutrition with parents and 
children. She made monthly visits to the homes where for the most 
part she taught better food and health habits for the preschool child, 
infants under two years and pregnant women being observed by the 
nurses. 

Gradually a belief developed that one nurse should serve the entire 
family with the nutritionist assisting, and that nutrition education 
should be an integral part of the work with infants and pregnant women. 
While nutritionists were hesitant to relinquish their special work with 
the preschool child, they recognized that the community would benefit 
through health education in nutrition for a much larger group; that if 
the nurse was to do health education work in the broadest sense she must 
include health and food habits; and that the nutritionist would now be 
free to do more of the type of work for which she was specially trained. 

Instead of designating different days for infants and preschool children, 
the mother was asked to bring all under six on the same day. Thus the 
physician, nurse and nutritionist gained a better impression of the general 
health needs of the family as a whole, as well as the specific needs of the 
individual child. It became evident that the nurse could more readily 
carry the conference responsibility with the nutritionist’s assistance. 
Classes in nutrition for nurses were thereupon arranged, and as these 
were developed the need for the nutritionist at conferences diminished. 

The nutritionist now found herself in an entirely new situation. In- 
stead of being one of seventeen with a program of her own, she was one 
of five, dependent on the nurse for all of the work she had todo. Many 
more families were having health education in nutrition than ever before, 
yet many still needed help. Up to this time, families had been referred 
directly to the nutritionist. Now it seemed wise to divide the type of 
nutrition service required into active cases (those families presenting the 
type of problem best handled by the nutritionist); joint cases (in which 
both the nurse and the nutritionist were needed); and advisory cases 
(families with which the nutritionist served only in an advisory capacity 
to the nurse). Thus the nurse and the nutritionist became more and 
more aware of the families with borderline nutrition problems. Once 
constituting the majority of cases, the active cases are now in the minor- 
ity; contrary-wise, advisory cases are now in the majority. 

Discussions of families presenting difficult problems are held in each of 
the eighteen stations every other month. They are attended by the 
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district staff, the district supervisors and workers from outside agencies 
interested in the family. The nursing, nutrition, mental hygiene and 
social aspect of the situation is discussed in plans outlined. 

The play school, to which one nurse is assigned each month, offers an 
opportunity for practical experience in child management, menu plan- 
ning, food purchase and preparation, and meal service. It is made up of 
eight preschool children presenting problems in habit formation which 
are likely to improve with group stimulation. The nurse finds this a 
most valuable experience because she must meet situations that con- 
stantly confront parents. 

The nutrition study group of staff nurses, instituted in 1930, has also 
undergone drastic changes. There was little interest in abstract nutri- 
tional problems but a great deal of interest in their practical application. 
A lecture course resulted in which the use of illustrative material—group 
projects, district surveys and studies, and individual reports—has main- 
tained interest. The group must be kept small, and usually consists of 
from eight to ten nurses. 

The original fourteen one-hour periods have grown to twelve two-hour 
periods, including reading and discussion of food constituents, body 
requirements, food needs for different ages and conditions, racial foods, 
family food needs, family food costs, household management, factors 
other than food concerned with good nutrition, methods of judging 
nutrition, and nutritional deficiency diseases. The aim of the course is an 
understanding of the fundamentals of nutrition, with application to the 
individual nurse and her district families. ‘The problem is no longer how 
to stimulate discussion but rather how to confine it to the two-hour 
period. 

The League of Nations committee on nutrition and the nutrition 
program as part of the Social Security Act have done much to bring the 
need for nutritionists in public health organizations to the attention of 
the public. There are but few adequately trained nutritionists available. 
There are numerous suggestions as to what she should and should not be. 
To all of this it behooves us to attend. 

Dr. Parran, Surgeon General of the United States Public Health 
Service, has been quoted as saying that nutrition rather than mental 
hygiene should be emphasized in public health organizations. Nutrition 
and Public Health, a publication of the League of Nations, says of nutri- 
tionists: “It is expected that there would be members of the medical 
profession who resent the intrusion of a non-medical worker into its 
medical fields; such critics complain, rightly or wrongly, that the train- 
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ing and knowledge of the nutritionist is too academic, that she lacks the 
background necessary for the application of laboratory results to human 
beings.”’ In the field of nutrition she has every reason to feel secure but 
the criticism of her social approach to the field of nutrition may in some 
instances be justified. 

Dr. Wilson G. Smillie, in this JouRNAL for March 1937, makes the 
same emphasis when he says that “human beings are not guinea pigs or 
rats; progress will be slow, for the dietary habits and traditions of a 
people are the most resistant to change of any native quality or char- 
acteristic; the program for promotion of good nutrition is divided into 
two parts, community education and direct aid to the needy.” It is the 
social approach of the nutritionist to the problem of nutrition education 
that makes her valuable in a public health organization. 

Five nutritionists on the staff of the Infant Welfare Society of Chicago 
aid sixty nurses—a number far in excess of Dr. Smillie’s recommendation 
of one for every twenty-five or thirty nurses. Nutrition study groups 
supply background and create an awareness which develops a need for 
more rather than less help from the nutritionist. On the other hand, 
the nutrition study group, if small enough to admit of individual pres- 
entation of material, group discussion and development of group and 
individual projects, increases the extent to which the nurse can make 
nutrition information her own.—ALBERTA CuHILps, Infant Welfare 
Society, Chicago. 


SomE DATA ON THE COMPOSITION OF COOKED BEEF RiB Roasts! 


Samples of nine cooked beef rib roasts have been analyzed to add data 
concerning the composition of cooked beef. Four of these were cooked 
and sampled 10 days after slaughtering and were considered to be fresh 
meat. The corresponding cut from the other side of these carcasses and 
one additional roast were allowed to ripen for another 28 days at a 
temperature of approximately 34°F. before cooking and sampling. 

The meat was cooked by searing at 275°C. for 20 minutes, then placed 
in an oven at 125°C. and cooked to an internal temperature of 57°C. 
Methods of sampling, preserving, and analyzing were the same as 
described in a previous report.2/ The samples were cut from the portion 
adjacent to the eighth rib. 


1 Contribution No. 52, Dept. of Home Economics, Kansas Agric. Exper. Sta., Manhattan, 
Kansas. 


? Rogers, M., Gillum, I., Kunerth, B. L., and Pittman, M. S.: The composition of certain 
beef cuts as affected by grade, location in cut, and method of cooking, J]. Am. Dietet. Assoc., 
Nov. 1937. 
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TABLE 1 


Percentage composition of cooked beef rib roasts 





EDIBLE PORTION 





Protein 


Water BS Fat Ash | Calcium ie Tron 





| guremt per cent | cent on cent| percent | per cent per cent 
Beef rib (adjacent| Choice 43.8 | 18.6 | 36.9 | 0.79 | 0.0046] 0.160;0.0020 


to 8th rib) 47.8 | 18.9 | 42.9 | 0.84 | 0.0051 0.16610.0025 
38.5 | 18.4 | 32.0 | 0.77 —— 0.152/0.0015 


| 


Unripened , 3 3 * iL -a 3 


0.0042) 0.158)/0.0020 











1 1 1 


Beef rib (adjacent) Choice : 8.1 : \ 0.156/0.0028 
to 8th rib) 8. : : 0.169/0.0030 
7 0.150}0.0026 


Ripened ; x 3 3 3 





0.153|0.0021 














0. 165/0.0024 























1 | 1 








FAT | MOISTURE ASH 


per cent per cent per cent 


Bul. #288 
Uncooked beef, fresh 


This study (average of 4 cuts) 
Cooked, unripened 
Cooked, ripened 
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Results of the analyses are presented in table 1. 

Findings. When the composition of these cooked rib roasts is com- 
pared with that of samples IV and XII, two cooked rib cuts of a similar 
grade in a previous study,’ the fat content is seen to be about the same, 
the protein markedly lower, and the moisture higher. This may be 
partly the result of the use of different methods of roasting. 

Comparing the results of these analyses with accepted values? for the 
composition of the edible portion of uncooked beef ribs (table 2), these 
cooked roasts show a protein content similar to that of uncooked medium 
fat or lean ribs while the fat is as high as that in fat uncooked rib cuts. 
This suggests that there is a higher percentage of protein and of fat in 
cooked beef ribs, either ripened or unripened, than is ordinarily estimated. 

No marked changes in composition were observed as the result of 
ripening.—ALICE BRILL, BERNICE L. KUNERTH and MArTHA S. PITTMAN. 


3 Atwater, W. O., and Bryant, A. P.: The chemical composition of American food ma- 
terials, Bul. 28, U.S. D. A., 1906. 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


Food Technology. By Samuel C. Prescott, 
Sc.D.; and Bernard E. Proctor, Ph.D. 
New York: McGraw-Hill Book Company, 
Inc., 1937, pp. 630. Price $5.00. 

Written primarily for the technologist, 
all interested in the problem of “the eternally 
hungry man” will find this book a valuable 
addition to the library. The dietitian will 
use it as a means of reviewing her knowledge 
of the economic and social implications of 
the world’s food supply. It will remind 
her, too, of the vast army of coworkers con- 
cerned with providing food for the nation— 
the chemist, the bacteriologist, the food 
engineer, the public health officer, the 
farmer and dairyman, the tradesman, trans- 
portation expert and others. 

Along with the home economist, the 
dietitian will use the book as a reference for 
teaching courses in food, marketing and 
quantity food buying. The administrative 
dietitian will find it immediately useful as a 
reference to aid her as a buyer. Standards 
and grades are discussed; trade practices 
and methods are described. The student 
dietitian should have access as well to this 
helpful volume. 

The material is well organized and clearly 
presented. Statistical tables, illustrations 
and maps are sufficient in number to add 
interest and vividness to the printed page. 
All major food items are discussed in terms 
of their source and preparation for the 
market. The historical references which 
introduce the discussions of most of the 
food items are additional reminders that 
the provision of food for himself and fellow 
men is man’s oldest task.—ANNna M. Tracy, 
Florida State College for Women, Tallahassee. 


Synopsis of Digestive Diseases. By John 
L. Kantor, Ph.D., M.D., Associate in 
Medicine, Columbia University, St. 
Louis: The C. V. Mosby Company, 1937, 
pp. 302. Price $3.50. 

Dr. Kantor, a prominent gastroenterolo- 
gist, has arranged the essential information 
concerning the diseases of digestion in con- 
cise, handbook form. His sequence of in- 


troductory subjects is arranged as follows: 
classification of digestive disorders; diag- 
nostic methods; therapeutic methods; or- 
ganic and functional constitutional inferior- 
ity; and allergy and food sensitiveness. 
Part II is devoted to separate chapters on 
specific diseases of the digestive tract, be- 
ginning with the mouth, and includes a 
number of special diet forms practically all 
of which were prepared under the guidance 
of Lenna F. Cooper. Part III covers dis- 
eases due to intestinal parasites; Part IV, 
digestive symptoms in extradigestive dis- 
eases. The book will provide the dietitian 
with an excellent and essential background 
of medical information regarding diseases 
with which she is closely concerned. 


Food Preparation: A Textbook for Colleges 
on the Science of Food Processing. By 
Marion Deyoe Sweetman. Second Ed. 
New York: John Wiley & Sons, Inc., 
1937, pp. 449. Price $3.00. 

The first edition of this book, written by a 
professor of home economics in the Uni- 
versity of Maine, appeared in 1932. She 
presents the science of food preparation, at 
the college level, as a branch of the larger 
science of nutrition. The study of food 
preparation, beyond its vocational value, 
offers opportunity “for cultivating the 
attitude of inquiry, experiment, and rational 
action, which is the essence of science in any 
field.”” The author has drawn on a wide 
number of sources in the literature as a basis 
for statements, and has shown commendable 
discrimination in her interpretation of this 
information. With but few and relatively 
minor exceptions, the work has been brought 
up-to-date. Aside from the book’s value to 
the undergraduate, it should be helpful to 
the practicing dietitian, enabling her to 
keep abreast of the vast amount of new 
data amassed since her college days. 


The Trafficin Health. By Charles Solomon, 
M.D. New York: Navarre I'ublishing 
Company, Inc., 1937, pp. 393. Price 
$2.75. 
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As the author states in his introduction, 
there have been many books in recent years 
on the subject of frauds in foods and rackets 
in patent medicines. The present volume 
is the first popular book on the subject by a 
physician, obviously the one most competent 
to write on the subject. Dr. Solomon has 
presented his subject with restraint and a 
serious regard for facts. In general, he has 
depended for his information on the files 
of the Food and Drug Administration, the 
Journal of the American Medical Association 
and other scientific publications, and the 
reports of the Council on Pharmacy and 
Chemistry and the Council on Foods of the 
American Medical Association, and other 
official and ethical bodies. 

The presentation occupies the attention 
throughout. The subjects covered are: 
patent medicines; sleep-producers and pain- 
killers; diet fads; fads and fallacies con- 
cerning the digestive tract; “reducing” 
systems; “cures for all ailments’; “the 
skin game”’ in cosmetics; and popular myths 
regarding antiseptics. The book is more 
than its title implies, for the author in- 
cludes especially helpful chapters on dis- 
ease and its treatment; the infections that 
beset us; and medical aid till the doctor 
comes. 


The Sexton Cook Book. John Sexton & 
Co., Chicago, Ill., and Brooklyn, N. Y., 
1937, 442 pp. Price $2.50. 

Within this excellent book are assembled 
1000 recipes contributed by authorities on 
food service. Many of these recipes have 
appeared in Sexton’s “Desk Diary” during 
the past ten years. These and additional 
ones, along with sections devoted to menu 
building and food in its relation to health, 
comprise the current Sexton Cook Book. 
The material has been carefully arranged by 
the editor, Anna E. Boller. The list of 
contributors is a veritable who’s who in the 
food world. 

Many excellent recipes reflect the high 
food standards of the authors. The shallot, 
the chive, the truffle and the mushroom, 
those magic adjuncts of the culinary artist, 
gambol along through the pages with garlic 
and mellow wines ably assisting. Native 
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specialties are not neglected. These are 
well represented along with those of foreign 
extraction. 

We heartily recommend the recipes we 
have tested: Oscar’s Sandwich Waldorf 
Special; Phyllis Rowe’s Date Torte and 
Black Bean Soup; Ella Marie Eck’s Caramel 
Pecan Pie; and Mary Lindsley’s Jellied 
Shrimps in Bouillon. These tempting dishes 
are only an indication of the wealth of 
recipe material contained in the book. 


Allergy: Its Practical Application. ByJ. A. 
Rudolph, M.D. Philadelphia: Dorrance 
and Company, Inc., 1937, pp. 224. 
Price $3.00. 

This volume is based on the author’s 
practical experience with several thousand 
allergic patients. It is designed to be helpful 
to physicians, students of medicine, nurses 
and other professional groups interested in 
allergy. It is simple and easy to understand 
and the material is well organized. 

The author has attempted to clarify the 
nomenclature, definitions, classifications, and 
clinical procedures of modern allergy. 
Among the features particularly useful to 
dietitians are a glossary of terms and defini- 
tions and a discussion of the geographic 
distribution of pollens and other antigens. 
The book is especially useful in its emphasis 
and thorough discussion of the factors other 
than food that act as etiologic excitants. 


Theorie und Praxis Der Didtetik. Neunter 
Band: Die Diatassistentin. Compiled by 
Dr. Elisabeth Démel. Hamburg: Paul 
Hartung Verlag, 1934, pp. 127. 

In the foreword, Professor Brauer, 
director, Allgemeinen Krankenhauses, Ham- 
burg-Eppendorf, discusses some of the 
developments in diet therapy and the work 
of the “Diidtassistentin” in Germany. The 
book is divided into two sections. The 
first tells of the developments of the dieti- 
tian’s work, with contributions by several 
writers. Dr. A. Von Soés discusses the 
position of the dietitian in the hospital, and 
outlines the work as carried on since 1927 
at Budapest. Diitschwester 
follows with the story of her experiences as 
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a nurse, her worries over the deplorable 
inconsistency between medical treatment 
and diet, and her final transformation into a 
“diet sister”. Judged by the experiences 
of Diitassistin Cornelie G, Viola K., and 
that of Diatschwester Elfride M., likewise 
sheltered under the cloak of partial anony- 
mity, human nature and the problems of the 
dietitian abroad differ but little from that 
in our own United States. 

The second section by Dr. Elisabeth 
Démel deals with the education of the dieti- 
tian, briefly describing the work of the 
American Dietetic Association and other 
organizations here and that of the educa- 
tional qualifications of the domestic variety 
of dietitian. She then outlines the qualifica- 
tions of the dietitian in Germany, Switzer- 
land and Budapest, and discusses the nature 
of their responsibilities in the hospitals. 
Contributions follow from a number of 
writers on the types of training offered 
dietitians in Berlin, Wien, Ziirich and that 
given under the direction of Dr. Démel at 
the Diitetischen Institut der Pd&zmdny 
Péter-Universitat, Budapest. 


Facts, Fads and Frauds in Nutrition. By 
Helen S. Mitchell and Gladys M. Cook. 
Amherst, Mass.: Massachusetts Agricul- 
tural Experiment Station Bulletin No. 
342, 1937. 

This bulletin presents unquestionably 
authoritative information concerning nutri- 
tional and therapeutic claims in food adver- 
tising and dispels erroneous ideas regarding 
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foods and nutrition. It is intended for the 
lay reader and therefore is brief and un- 
technical. The content is not based on the 
authors’ own investigations but is representa- 
tive of the opinions and general decisions of 
the Committee on Foods (now Council on 
Foods) and the Bureau of Investigation of 
the American Medical Association, the 
U. S. Food and Drug Administration, 
Federal Trade Commission, and the pub- 
lished views of a number of distinguished 
men and women. Briefly, the contents are 
as follows: food advertising; vague health 
claims; weight reduction; laxative foods; 
aids to digestion and predigested foods; 
mineral foods; vitamin claims in adver- 
tising; food combinations; disease claims 
and false therapeutic claims; therapeutic 
claims for mineral or spring waters; the 
quacks and how they operate; food legends; 
scientific opinions on food fads and quackery; 
and reference books on nutrition. The 
authors deserve a vote of thanks for having 
concisely assembled this much needed infor- 
mation under one cover. 


The Effect of Temperature and Time of 
Cooking on the Tenderness of Roasts. 
By Sylvia Cover. Brazos County, Texas: 
Texas Agricultural Experiment Station 
Bulletin No. 542, 1937. 

This presents the results of the first of a 
series of experiments to determine causes of 
tenderness or toughness in meats and is part 
of a national project organized by the 
National Live Stock and Meat Board. 
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American Journal of Digestive Diseases 
and Nutrition 


Vol. 4, August, 1937 


*The rdle of the liver as the commissariat of the body. 
F. C. Mann.—p. 355. 

*Vitamin C nutrition in pulmonary tuberculosis. G. 
J. Martin and F. H. Heise.—p. 368. 

Fundamental facts of the prophylaxis in diabetes 
mellitus. E. Lyon.—p. 380. 


Vol. 4, September, 1937 


Protamine insulin compared to regular insulin in the 
treatment of diabetes mellitus. A. Levitt and 
C. F. Castiglia.—p. 413. 

*The effect of nicotine on intestinal peristalsis. W.C. 
Alvarez.—p. 417. 

*Host susceptibility to common colds. I. G. Spiesman 
and L. Arnold.—p. 438. 

*Some dangers involved in leaving ulcer patients too 
long on a strict diet. W. C. Alvarez.—p. 455. 


ROE or Liver. Hepatic activity must be 
considered in every phase of metabolism. 
The liver is a large storage and manufactur- 
ing plant, constantly teeming with activity. 
Through its vast sinusoids are transported 
the various materials upon which body 
tissues must rely for energy, growth, and 
repair. Some of these substances are capa- 
ble of being used directly by the tissue 
cells and the liver only stores them during 
periods of plethora. Others are more crude 
and the liver transforms them into a utiliza- 
ble form. This vital stream to and from 
the liver must persist, even during a dearth 
of material, bodily disease, and hepatic im- 
pairment. 


ViTaMIN C IN PULMONARY TUBERCULOSIS. 
Hypovitaminosis C is the rule among 
patients with pulmonary tuberculosis. The 
degree parallels the extent and activity of 
tuberculous involvement. Two factors are 
responsible: abnormal chemistry of the intes- 
tinal tract and increased requirements by 
the tissues of vitamin C. 


EFFECT OF NICOTINE ON INTESTINAL PER- 
ISTALSIS. Unfortunately there still are 
doubts as to the exact way in which nicotine 
affects the nervous system. Effects vary 
somewhat with the dosage. Conduction 
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over long stretches of bowel seemed actually 
to be improved, so that the gut sometimes 
contracted asa unit. Nicotine improved the 
amplitude of the rhythmic contractions of 
the intestinal muscle making them more 
regular, and usually slowing their rate. 
Only the largest doses temporarily stopped 
contractions. Effects wore off quickly, and 
peristaltic waves in the stomach or colon 
were not affected by this drug. 


Host Susceptisitiry TO Common COLps. 
Sixty-three subjects were studied over a 
period of 3 years. The individual suffering 
from repeated colds between October and 
April has an altered vasomotor reaction of 
the upper respiratory mucosa to thermal 
stimuli applied to the skin. When the skin 
is chilled, there is a slow, gradual vasocon- 
striction of the capillaries in the mucosa of 
the upper respiratory tract which persists for 
several minutes to two hours. This repre- 
sents a maladjustment of the peripheral 
capillary response to climatic or meteoro- 
logical environment. So long as this ab- 
normal reaction exists the host is susceptible 
to the common cold virus and the bacterial 
flora residing in his upper respiratory tract. 
Vasomotor response and incidence of com- 
mon colds have been reduced by hydro- 
therapy and certain simple alterations in 
diet. The non-allergic diet helped the 
hypersensitive group to readjust its vaso- 
motor responses. Beneficial results were 
obtained in the frequent infectious head 
cold group following the elimination of wheat 
breads, pastries, pies, cookies and other 
rich carbohydrate foods. 


Uxcer Dret. In all cases in which digestion 
in the upper small bowel is handicapped, 
the supply of dietary essentials should be 
increased rather than diminished. Many 
gastro-enterologists fear to give fruit juice 
but the organic acids in fruits are so mild 
and are present in such small amounts that 
they can have little activating effect on 
pepsin. Orange juice has a pH of about 3.0 
and tomato juice about 4.0, but they contain 
very little free acid. They consist of buffer 
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solutions composed largely of mixtures of 
primary and_ secondary salts. Studies 
should be made to determine if there is any 
difference in the results obtained with and 
without raw fruit juices. 


American Journal of Diseases of Children 
Vol. 54, August, 1937 


*Utilization of organic and inorganic iron by the normal 
infant. H. Oldham, F. W. Schultz and M. 
Morse.—p. 252. 

*Dietetic treatment of eczema in infants and in chil- 
dren. H. Finkelstein.—p. 344. 


Vol. 54, September, 1937 


*Rickets resistant to vitamin D therapy. F. Albright, 
A. M. Butler and E. Bloomberg.—p. 529. 

*Effect or citrate and tartrate on experimental rickets. 
B. Hamilton and M. M. Dewar.—p. 548. 


UrmizaTion oF Iron. Availability of in- 
organic and organic iron from different 
sources was determined by studying iron 
retention in a normal child. With a low 
level of intake no difference was found in the 
retention when the inorganic iron of the diet 
was increased, the total intake of iron re- 
maining constant. Retentions were much 
higher on a diet containing iron and copper 
salts than on one containing the same 
amount of iron and copper in the form of a 
wheat germ product. Witha diet containing 
cooked beef low in inorganic iron, the iron 
retention was consistently higher than with 
other diets containing the same amounts of 
total iron and much larger amounts of in- 
organic iron. The iron of beef, of which a 
large portion is organic, was well utilized. 
The suggested optimal requirement of iron 
for a child less than 1 year of age is more 
than 0.5 mgm. per kgm. 


Eczema. Eczema is a chronic inflammatory 
process connected with disturbances of 
metabolism in general and disturbances of 
metabolism of the epidermis in particular. 
Seborrheic eczema in young infants is due 
to a specific insufficiency of food, related to 
a low supply of protein. In these cases 
breast milk is unsuitable. Seborrheic 
eczema occurs regularly when there is 
dietary lack of vitamin B,. In older chil- 
dren, intolerance for fat is one of the chief 
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factors in seborrheic eczema. Therefore 
even in older children the disorder must be 
treated by a diet low in fat, and containing 
a generous amount of yeast. Treatment of 
true eczema has to be dietetic, for constitu- 
tional eczema is beyond doubt alimentary 
in origin and distinctly related to milk. 
If there is considerable exudation, a diet 
containing little milk and a small amount of 
carbohydrate is indicated. Only from 200 
to 300 cc. of milk per day is given, with 
vegetables, fruits and small amounts of 
cereal. To increase the protein content, 
from 10 to 20 gm. of cottage cheese, meat or 
calcium caseinate can be added. The de- 
hydrating effect is certain. Soy bean milk 
is often effective. Quicker and surer results 
are often obtained on a diet consisting mainly 
of fruit and vegetables with salt omitted. 
RICKETS AND VITAMIN D THERAPY. A 
boy of 16 suffered from rickets since the age 
of 1 year, in spite of treatment with vitamin 
D. The disturbance could not be considered 
a deficiency disease like ordinary rickets but 
a form of rickets due to an intrinsic resist- 
ance to the antirachitic action of vitamin D. 
This resistance, however, can be broken 
down with massive doses. 


EXPERIMENTAL RIcKETs. Sodium citrate 
added to a ricketogenic diet prevented the 
development of rickets in rats. Sodium 
tartrate and sodium bi-tartrate in the 
proportion of 0.8 mol to each kgm. of diet 
had a similar effect. Citric and tartaric 
acids also had an antirachitic effect, less 
marked than that of the sodium salts. 


American Journal of Physiology 
Vol. 119, August, 1937 


*The infiuence of a pancreas extract in the liver on a 
low protein diet. E. M. MacKay.—p. 783. 


PANCREAS EXTRACT AND DEPOSITION OF 
LivER Fats. Rats fed a diet low in protein 
and high in fat have a large amount of fat 
deposited in their livers. More fat is de- 
posited in the liver of the female than in the 
male. Under the same conditions young 
rats have a higher liver fat than old rats on 
this diet. When an alcoholic extract of 
fresh pancreas was given to rats with fatty 
livers the amount of fat was reduced. 
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American Journal of the Medical Sciences 


Vol. 194, August, 1937 


The effect of protamine insulin and related compounds 
in normal and depancreatized dogs. R. B. Kerr 
and C. H. Best.—p. 149. 


Vol. 194, September, 1937 


*Protamine-insulin and infection. H. E. Himwich 
and J. F. Fazekas.—p. 345. 

*The anemia of myxedema: its classification and treat- 
ment. J.C. Sharpe.—p. 382. 

*The treatment of myasthenia gravis. Report of six 


cases. M.W. Thorner and J. C. Yaskin.—p. 411. 
PROTAMINE-INSULIN AND INFECTION. Re- 
sistance is developed against protamine- 
insulin in non-diabetic patients with infec- 
tion. The stimulating effect of the disease 
on the endocrine glands and the nervous 
system raises the blood sugar, counteracting 
the effects of insulin whether endogenous 
or injected. Standard insulin, with its more 
intense and rapid action, is preferable to 
protamine-insulin in cases of acute infection. 


THe ANEMIA OF MyxEpDEMA. The exact 
etiology of the anemia of myxedema is 
unknown, but probably is the result of 
decreased blood formation, due to hypo- 
metabolic effect on bone marrow. In the 
presence of hypochromia, iron may accelerate 
the regeneration of blood cells, but liver ex- 
tract appears to be of no value in this type of 
anemia 


TREATMENT OF MYASTHENIA GRAVIS. In 
myasthenia gravis there is disturbance of 
the normal passage of impulse from nerve 
The obstruction is probably at 
the myoneural junction and hypothetically 
may involve a faulty metabolism of acetyl- 
choline. 


to muscle. 


There may be other factors in the 
etiology yet to be established. Prostigmin 
appears to be the therapeutic agent of 
choice. All 6 cases reported gave a prompt 


while 2 
cases with suspicious symptoms which did 


response to prostigmin therapy, 


not respond to the drug were later found to 


have organic disease of the central nervous 
system. 
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Archives of Internal Medicine 
Vol. 60, August, 1937 


*Determination of vitamin C saturation: A five hour 
test after an intravenous test dose. I. S. Wright, 
A. Lilienfeld and E. MacLenathen.—p. 264. 


Vol. 60, September, 1937 


*Clinical course and treatment of sprue. D. K. Miller 
and W. H. Barker.—p. 385. 
*Effects of vitamin B; concentrate. 

J. A. Loef.—p. 449. 
*Influence of copper and a liver fraction on retention 


of iron. A» P. Barer and W. M. Fowler.—p. 474. 


J. K. Narat and 


Vitamin C Saturation. A five hour test, 
made after the intravenous injection of 1 
gm. of cevitamic acid, is a more reliable 
estimation of the actual state of vitamin C 
saturation in the body than any other 
method hitherto available. In addition, 
this method presents the obvious ad- 
vantages of a five hour test suitable for 
ambulatory patients and for daily hospital 
use as a routine. 


SprvE. Ina series of 33 patients with sprue, 
the diet used was essentially high in protein 
and low in carbohydrate and fat. Em- 
phasis was placed on the taking of large 
red meat. The dietary 
regimen is detailed. Liver extract and rest 
in bed were essential for improvement in 
some cases. 


amounts of rare 


ViramIn B, ConcENTRATE. The stimulat- 
ing effect of the old vitamin B, concentrate 
on irftestinal contractions may have been 
due to the presence of histamine and possibly 
choline. Knowledge of the presence of 
depressor factors in vitamin B, concentrates 
is of great importance, as it helps to outline 
indications and contraindications for the 
use of these products. 
RETENTION OF IRON. When iron was given 
in moderate amounts to 10 patients with 
hypochromic anemia, the addition of copper 
led to a diminished retention but an increased 
utilization of iron. When was ad- 
ministered in large doses, the effect of copper 
negligible. extract caused a 
slightly reduced retention of iron. Hemo- 


iron 


was Liver 
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globin increase was no more rapid with 
addition of copper or liver extract than with 
iron alone. 


Canadian Medical Journal 
Vol. 37, August, 1937 


The use of protamine zinc insulin in diabetic coma. 
I. M. Rabinowitch, A. G. Fowler and E. H. 
Bensley.—p. 121. 

“Ascorbic acid (vitamin C) treatment of whooping 
cough. M. J. Ormerod, B. M. Unkauf.—p. 134. 


Vol. 37, September, 1937 


*A further report on the ascorbic acid treatment of 
whooping cough. M. J. Ormerod, B. M. Unkauf 
and F, D. White.—p. 268. 


Ascorsic AcID IN WHOOPING CouGH. As- 
corbic acid shortens the paroxysmal stage 
of whooping cough, particularly if relatively 
large doses are used early in the disease. 


Ascorsic Acmp. Chemical examination of 
the urine shows varying degrees of hypo- 
vitaminosis-C in whooping cough. Satura- 
tion of the patients with ascorbic acid de- 
creases markedly the intensity, number and 
duration of the characteristic symptoms. 
The ascorbic acid was used in the form of 
tablets combined with lactose which dis- 
solves easily in water, milk or fruit juices, 
or may be eaten like a candy. 


Journal of Biological Chemistry 
Vol. 120, August, 1937 


*The synthesis of hexocystine and hexomethionine 
and a study of their physiological availability. 
C. B. Jones and V. Du Vigneaud.—p. 11. 

*Fatty acids and glucose in the blood of depancreatized 
dogs. A. L. Lichtman.—p. 35. 

"A rapid photoelectric method for the determination 
of glucose in blood and urine. W. S. Hoffman. 
p. 51. 

*A comparison of the hypervitaminoses induced by 
irradiated ergosterol and fish liver oil concentrates. 
A. F. Morgan, L. Kimmel and N. C. Hawkins. 
p. 85 

*Tissue respiration studies on normal and scorbutic 
guinea pig liver and kidney. E. Stotz, C. J. 
Harrer, M. O. Schultze and C. G. King.—p. 129. 

*Resynthesis of muscle glycogen from hexosemono- 
phosphate. C, F. Cori, G. T. Cori and A. H. 
Hegnauer.—p. 193. 

*Studies on ketosis. XII 
ketonuria of fasting rats following a high fat diet. 
H. J. Deuel, S. Murray, L. Hallman and D. B 
Tyler.—p. 277. 


The effect of choline on the 
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*Amino acid catabolism. IV. The fate of certain 
synthetic a-amino acids administered by subcu- 
taneous injection to the normal dog. J. A. 
Leighty and R. C. Corley.—p. 331. 

*The sodium content of bone and other calcified ma- 
terial. H. E. Harrison.—p. 457. 

*Further studies on the antihemorrhagic vitamin. 
H. J. Almquist.—p. 635. 

*The effect of choline on the lipid metabolism of blood 
and liver in the completely depancreetized dog 
maintained with insulin. A. Kaplan and I. L. 
Chaikoff.—p. 647. 

*Chemical constitution of enamel and dentin. W. D. 
Armstrong and P. J. Brekhus.—p. 677. 


HEXOCYSTINE AND  HEXOMETHIONINE. 
Neither hexocystine nor hexomethionine 
was capable of supporting growth in young 
animals on a cystine-deficient diet. This is 
further evidence that the disulfide and 
methylthiol amino acids will not serve in 
lieu of cystine in the diet. 


Bioop Fatry Acids AFTER PANCREATEC- 
ToMy. Removal of the pancreas in dogs 
caused an immediate rise in blood sugar, 
while blood fatty acids began to increase 
5 to 7 hours later. Ingestion of 50 to 70 
gm. of glucose caused a fall in total fatty 
acids in the blood of normal dogs. 


DETERMINATION OF GLUCOSE. A method 
for determination of glucose in blood and 
urine is offered which depends upon the 
photoelectric measurement of color diminu- 
tion in a ferricyanide solution on reduction 
with glucose. The method is simple, rapid 
and reliable. 


HypERVITAMINOSES. In rats, calciferol, the 
vitamin D of irradiated ergosterol, exerts 
greater toxic effects at lower levels than do 
the vitamins D of fish liver oil. Male anc 
female animals are nearly equally susceptible 
to hypervitaminosis D. A large excess of 
vitamin A, 250 to 1000 times that needed 
under normal conditions, may decrease but 
does not eliminate the harmful results of 
excess irradiated ergosterol. 


LIVER AND KIDNEY TISSUE RESPIRATION. 
Oxygen consumption rate of liver increases 


noticeably with the onset of scurvy. Car- 
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bon dioxide production of liver is also in- 
creased. The apparent increased oxygen 
consumption of liver and kidney due to 
addition of vitamin C in vitro could not be 
attributed to the effect of the vitamin on 
tissue respiration. It was equivalent only to 
the oxidation of vitamin that occurred during 
the respiratory period. Effect was essen- 
tially the same with both normal and 
scorbutic liver and kidney. 


RESYNTHESIS OF MuSCLE GLYCOGEN. Frog 
muscles undergoing aerobic restoration after 
short tetanic stimulation were studied. 
When the experimental conditions were such 
that only small amounts of lactic acid could 
disappear, the amount of glycogen resynthe- 
sized during the recovery period exceeded 
2.4 times the amount of lactic acid which dis- 
appeared, indicating that glycogen was 
being formed from sources other than lactic 
acid. A large part of the hexosemonophos- 
phate which accumulates in muscle during 
activity is reconverted to glycogen during the 
recovery period, apparently without being 
first converted to lactic acid. 


Stupres oN Kertosts. Administration of 
choline to rats on a high butter fat diet 
prevents accumulation of fat in the liver. 
However, during a subsequent fast period a 
considerable infiltration of fat into the liver 
occurs. Choline prevents deposition of 
labile fat in the liver but cannot prevent 
such deposition in the tissues. 


Amino Acip CatasottsM. In the normal 
dog, amino acids with straight chains 
readily yield their nitrogen as urea, while 
those with a methyl group on the same 
carbon atom as the amino group lose their 
nitrogen with difficulty. A methyl group 
on the carbon atom adjacent to the one with 
the amino group may interfere with de- 
amination. 


Soprum CONTENT OF Bone. The sodium 
content of bone is greatly in excess of the 
amount accounted for by the extracellular 
fluid of the bone. Analyses of the bones of 
rats with various disorders of calcification 
have demonstrated that with the exception 
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of the bones of animals given large doses of 
irradiated ergosterol the “excess sodium” 
of bone is directly proportional to the cal- 
cium content: one molecule of sodium for 
every 30 molecules of calcium. The bones 
of animals given toxic doses of vitamin D 
were found to contain less sodium. 


ANTIHEMORRHAGIC VITAMIN. An improved 
process for the purification of the antihemor- 
rhagic vitamin is described. This vitamin 
has been obtained in the form of a colorless 
crystalline fraction of low melting point. 
The antihemorrhagic vitamin distribution 
evidently differs radically from that of pro- 
vitamin A (carotene) and appears to be 
confined entirely to the photosynthetic 
portion of the plant. 


EFFECT OF CHOLINE ON Lipp METABOLISM. 
Choline in large amounts influences the 
deposition of liver fat in depancreatized 
dogs but its curative action is slow, and 
daily feeding for a long time is required to 
produce measurable effects on the livers in 
which large amounts of fat have accumu- 
lated. Choline does not raise the blood 
lipids in depancreatized dogs above the 
normal level. 


COMPOSITION OF ENAMEL AND DENTIN. The 
mineral phases of enamel and dentin are 
not identical because the magnesium and 
carbonate contents of dentin are higher 
than those of enamel. The composition of 
the enamel of carious teeth does not differ 
with respect to the elements determined 
from sound teeth. No correlation of com- 
position of enamel with susceptibility to 
decay or with the age of eruption of the 
teeth has been discovered. 


Journal of Clinical Investigation 
Vol. 16, September, 1937 


*Nutritional edema in the dog. V. Development of 
deficits in erythrocytes and hemoglobin on a diet 
deficient in protein. A. A. Weech, M. Wollstein 
and E. Goettsch.—p. 719. 

*Studies on the mechanism of proteinuria. E. H. 
Keutmann and S. H. Bassett.—p. 767. 


NUTRITIONAL EDEMA. Dogs maintained on 


a diet deficient in protein exhibit an initial 
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rise and later a progressive fall in relative 
red cell volume, in red cell count, and in 
hemoglobin concentration. The decline in 
hemoglobin is continuous from the time of 
starting the diet. The decrease in volume 
of the red cells is demonstrable with sta- 
tistical certainty after maintenance on the 
diet for as short a time as three weeks. Not 
only the circulating hemoglobin but also the 
reserve stores are depleted by the diet. The 
depletion of hemoglobin may not result 
entirely from defect in ability to form hemo- 
globin but also from failure in the produc- 
tion of structural material for building red 
cells, 


PROTEINURIA. Simultaneous increases in 
proteinuria and urea clearance have been 
produced by increasing protein of the diet, 
by administration of diuretics and by in- 
creasing volume of the blood plasma. 


Journal of Nutrition 
Vol. 14, August, 1937 


*Individual variations in susceptibility to dietary 
deficiency. A. L. Bloomfield.—p. 111. 

*Undernutrition, starvation and phagocytosis. E. 
Gellhorn and J. O. Dunn.—p. 145. 

*The rdle of manganese and certain other trace ele- 
ments in the prevention of perosis. H. S. Wilgus, 
L. C. Norris and G. F. Heuser.—p. 155. 

*The effect of vitamin E deficiency upon growth. 
G. A. Emerson and H. M. Evans.—p. 169. 

*Basal metabolism of rats in relation to old age and 
exercise during old age. F.G. Benedict and H. C. 
Sherman.—p. 179. 

*Effect of vitamin B deficiency on heat production of 
the rat. L. Voris.—p. 199. 


Vol. 14, September, 1937 


*The effect of exercise on metabolism following the 
ingestion of water, glucose and fructose, as shown 
by the respiratory quotient. J. Haldi and G. 
Bachmann.—p. 287 

“Vitamin E and growth. H. S. Olcott and H. A. 
Mattill.—p. 287. 

*The relation of ascorbic acid ingestion to mineral 
metabolism in children. A. L. Daniels and G. J. 
Everson.—p. 317. 


SUSCEPTIBILITY TO DreTARY DEFICIENCY. 
Rats of the same breed and of approximately 
the same age placed on a defective diet show 
great individual variations in weight. Rep- 
etitions of the experiments after weight 
loss has been restored by a normal diet, 
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show that on the whole the rats which lost 
most in the first instance do so again and 
vice versa. Resistance to weight loss on a 
defective diet seems therefore to be in some 
cases a characteristic of the individual and 
not a matter of chance. 


UNDERNUTRITION, STARVATION AND PHAGO- 
cyTosis. Chronic undernutrition lowers the 
phagocytic index only when the loss of body 
weight is about 38 per cent or more. This 
decrease in the phagocytic index must be 
considered to be due to lack of vitamin A 
and not to loss in body weight. 


TRACE ELEMENTS IN PREVENTION OF PERO- 
sis. Presence in the diet of manganese and 
certain of the other “trace’’ elements has 
been found essential for the prevention of 
deformity of the tibiae and metatarsi of 
chicks, known as perosis. These elements 
also exercised a favorable influence on 
growth. The addition of 0.0025 to 0.015 
per cent of manganese to a diet containing 
0.0010 per cent of this element almost 
entirely prevents perosis. Zinc and alumi- 
num possessed a similar property but were 
somewhat less effective. A mixture of 
manganese, aluminum and iron was entirely 
preventive in the presence of limited amounts 
of calcium and phosphorus. 


ViTAMIN E AND GrowTH. Female rats 
reared from weaning on vitamin E low diets 
and diets supplemented with wheat germ 
oil, grew at the same rate until about 145 
days, when the animals on the vitamin E 
low diet plateaued in weight while those on 
the stock ration containing the wheat germ 
oil continued to grow. The defective growth 
in experiments involving vitamin E de- 
ficiency occurred only after the fourth month 
of life. Wheat germ oil stimulated growth 
after a plateaued weight had been reached. 


BasaAt METABOLISM, AGE AND EXERCISE. 
The actual basal heat output per individual 
rat decreased slightly with advancing age. 
At the same time there was a relatively 
larger decrease in body weight. There was 
also a tendency for body temperature to 
decrease in old age. 
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ViramiIn B anD Heat Propuction. A 
series of 20 comparisons was made of the 
heat production of rats on vitamin B(B:) 
deficient and vitamin B supplemented diets. 
The heat production of the B deficient rats 
was significantly lower during the first 7 
weeks, but in the last 5 weeks the heat 
measurements representing the two dietary 
treatments became essentially alike. 


METABOLISM OF EXERCISE AFTER SUGARS. 
The respiratory quotient as affected by 
exercise taken immediately after ingestion 
of 500 cc. water, 50 gm. glucose, 50 gm. 
fructose, and a mixture of 25 gm. each of 
these two sugars dissolved in 500 cc. water 
has been studied on two subjects. The per- 
centage of carbohydrate oxidized was not 
increased by ingestion of the sugars imme- 
diately before exercise. Glucose and fruc- 
tose were equally ineffective in raising the 
percentage of carbohydrate oxidized during 
exercise. Exercise accelerated metabolism 
of glucose whereas it had no effect on that 
of fructose. Since ingested glucose did not 
increase total carbohydrate oxidation during 
exercise, it must have had a greater sparing 
effect than fructose on body stores of carbo- 
hydrate. 


Vitamin E anp Growru. In rats fed a 
vitamin E-free synthetic diet, adolescent 
growth rate was approximately equal to 
that shown by animals receiving, in addition, 
highly purified concentrates of vitamin E in 
amounts adequate to produce fertility. 
From the age of 2 months onward, male 
animals receiving vitamin E surpassed the 
controls in weight, and when killed at 5 
months of age they weighed approximately 
10 per cent more than the controls. There 
was no difference in the female animals at 
the age of 3 to 4 months. Early growth 
of both sexes was accelerated by inclusion 
of lard in vitamin E-deficient diets. 


AscoRBIC ACID AND MINERAL METABOLISM. 
Ascorbic acid ingestions between 2.7 and 
12.5 mg. per kgm. have no influence on 
calcium, phosphorus and magnesium reten- 
There is no apparent relationship 
between the calcium and phosphorus re- 


tions. 
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tentions and the calcium and ascorbic acid 
of the diet when more than the physiological 
minimum of either is taken. Ascorbic acid 
seems to be related to nitrogen metabolism. 
The average nitrogen retentions at levels of 
ascorbic acid ingestions below the physio- 
logical minimum were found to be lower 
than when the children were receiving ade- 
quate amounts as shown by the ascorbic 
acid retentions. Ascorbic acid ingestions 
in excess of physiologic requirement, how- 
ever, do not increase nitrogen retention. 
Orange juice per se, at levels tested, 60 cc. 
and 120 cc. per day, when given in con- 
junction with diets containing all essential 
constituents in adequate amounts, is without 
influence on calcium, phosphorus, magnesium 
and nitrogen retentions. 


Journal of the American Dental Association 
and Dental Cosmos 


Vol. 24, August, 1937 


*Dental caries and the orthodontic patient. 
Noyes. —p. 1243. 

*Enamel decalcification by mouth organisms and 
dental caries. L. S. Fosdick, H. L. Hansen and 
C. Epple.—p. 1275. 

*The relation of metabolic disease to dentistry. R. W. 
Keeton.—p. 1336. 


H. j. 


Vol. 24, September, 1937 


*The influence of emotional states upon tartar ac- 
cretion. B. B. Badanes and C. B. Parodneck.— 
p. 1421. 

Allergic manifestations in the oral mucoa. 
White.—p. 1521. 


Cc. J. 


DENTAL Caries. All investigations of the 
age of incidence in dental caries point to 
certain periods of increased susceptibility. 
There is a rapid rise in the number of cavities 
from 6 to 7 years, and again from 9 to 10 
years, and, most uniform of all, the rise 
which occurs in early adolescence. When 
orthodontic treatment is undertaken during 
these years, there is a greater possibility of 
dental caries than if treatment were under- 
taken a few years earlier or later. The 
nutritional and systemic condition of the 
child is of utmost importance to the ortho- 
dontist. Factors which benefit general 
health are of inestimable value for good 
teeth. 
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ENAMEL DECALCIFICATION. Results ob- 
tained by the use of pure strain and mixed 
organisms indicate that pure strain yeast 
and B. aerogenes produce the greatest 
decalcification. In the mouth there is a 
mixture of many organisms. A difference 
between the saliva of caries-immune and 
caries-susceptible people has been found. 


METABOLIC DisEAsES. There are four vul- 
nerable points in the mechanism of cal- 
cification: the diet; the blood, the transport 
agent; the intestines, the site of absorption; 
and the bone, the site of salt deposition and 
bone formation. Vitamin C is a catalyst 
responsible for cellular respiration and an 
agent which exerts a profound influence on 
the colloidal intercellular substance. The 
laws responsible for decay and recovery of 
teeth are those operative in other body 
tissues. 


INFLUENCE OF EMOTIONAL STATES. There 
is much evidence that lack of minerals is 
one of the chief causes of dental caries. 
Actually, however, there may be no shortage 
of minerals in the food; if psychosis is 
present the food is not properly digested and 
normal absorption does not take place. 
Neurasthenia is one of the many ailments 
whose réle has been substantiated in its 
etiologic relation to calcium concentrations 
in both renal and salivary calculi, originating 
from disturbance in the phosphorus-calcium 
balance. Excess of calcium in relation to 
phosphorus causes hypercalcemia which may 
lead to both urinary and salivary calculosis. 
Other factors such as the psychopathic 
alkaline tide, choline and acetylcholine have 
an effect on tartar accretion. 

Journal of the American Medical Association 

Vol. 109, August 14, 1937 

Protamine insulin. E. P. Joslin.—p. 479. 
Vol. 109, August 21, 1937 


*Vitamin A_ reserves 
*Foods causing distress. 


Current comment. p. 590. 
Current comment.—p. 591. 


Vol. 109, August 28, 1937 


*Cevitamic acid stimulation of specific antibody pro- 
duction. Editorial.—p. 714. 

*Basal metabolism in children. 
p. 715. 


Current comment.— 
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Vol. 109, September 4, 1937 


*The degree and prevalence of vitamin A deficiency in 
adults, with a note on its experimental production 
in human beings. A. Jeghers.—p. 756. 

*The incidence of operations for goiter in Southern 
Michigan: effect of iodized salt after twelve years’ 
general use. R. D. McClure.—p. 782. 

*Disturbance of the cardiovascular system in nutri- 
tional deficiency. S. Weiss and R. W. Wilkins.— 
p. 786. 


Vol. 109, September 11, 1937 


*Nutrition problems. J. S. McLester.—p. 838. 
*Renal calculi and their possible relation to diet. V. 
Vermooten.—p. 857. 


Vol. 109, September 25, 1937 


*Vitamin A and carotene. Editorial.—p. 1045. 


ViTAMIN A RESERVES IN HEALTH AND 
DISEASE. Quantitative estimation of vita- 
min A in the liver of 1,000 adults and 200 
children was determined, using the anti- 
chloride reaction. Those diseases with vita- 
min A reserves above normal included 
thyroid diseases of all types, and diabetes. 
In children, high reserves were invariably 
found in tuberculosis. Consistently low 
vitamin A concentrations were found in 
livers of both adults and children dying of 
peritonitis, nephritis, pneumonia, kidney 
and bladder infections and other infectious 
diseases. High vitamin A reserves may be 
attributed directly to dietary factors. 


IDENTIFICATION OF Foops Causinc Dis- 
TRESS. Individuality in the prescription of 
diets is often necessary because of idiosyn- 
crasies to particular foods, as in hives, hay 
fever or asthma. A sensitive colon may be 
irritated by certain foods. Indigestion, 
headache and abdominal pain can often be 
produced by fatigue, nervousness and worry 
as well as by food. 


Ceviramic Acrp STIMULATION OF SPECIFIC 
ANTIBODY PRopucTION. Sufficiently pro- 
longed vitamin deficiency causes a reduction 
in the normal antimicrobic defense of the 
human body. Adequate experimental evi- 
dence is still lacking which would prove that 
the administration of vitamins or vitamin- 
rich foods will lead to a restoration of normal 
antibacterial resistance in deficiency dis- 
eases. It has been shown, however, that 
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massive doses of cevitamic acids injected 
intravenously demonstrably increases specific 
antibody synthesis. Cevitamic acid ap- 
pears to play an important accessory part in 
allergic and anaphylactic phenomena. 


BasAL METABOLISM IN CHILDREN. The 
metabolism of 106 healthy girls attending a 
private school in Boston was recorded. The 
most significant factor modifying the me- 
tabolism is geographic location which cannot 
be separated from climate. Race does not 
seem to affect metabolism, but there is a 
definite relation between body weight and 
heat production. The active protoplasmic 
tissue of the body is the principal factor of 
importance connected with heat production. 


Vitamin A DeErFicrency. Vitamin A de- 
ficiency is common in adults and varies from 
a photometrically detectable phase to com- 
plete clinical syndrome. Ina group of med- 
ical students, 35 per cent had low photom- 
eter readings and 12 per cent had clinical 
manifestations of the deficiency. The chief 
manifestations, in order of their frequency, 
were night blindness, photophobia, dry skin, 
dry conjunctivae, blepharitis and follicular 
hyperkeratosis. The skipping of meals and 
poor choice of foods were chiefly responsible 
for this. deficiency. After dietary analysis 
it was concluded that 4,000 I. U. of vitamin 
A daily represent the minimal requirement 
for a healthy adult. Infections were more 
numerous and severe among the deficient 
students. Further evidence that it is danger- 
ous for the hemeralope to drive an automo- 
bile at night was obtained. 


GorrER. Incidence of endemic goiter or 
enlarged thyroid has been reduced almost to 
nil in Michigan since iodized salt has been 
so widely used. There are no evidences of 
the slightest ill effects from use of iodized 
salt. 


NutritionaAL Dericrency. Of the vita- 
mins, B, deficiency is the most important 
cause of cardiovascular disturbances. Beri- 
beri with cardiovascular dysfunction is a 
disease of regular occurrence in the United 
States. Cardiac disturbances observed in 
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human scurvy, with the exception of hemor- 
thagic pericarditis, and in rickets are usually 
due to coexisting vitamin B, deficiency. 
Intrinsic factors, such as the metabolic 
state of the organism and the functional 
state of the various organs, may be as im- 
portant as the intake of extrinsic factors. 


NUTRITION PROBLEMS IN EpucaTION. A 
nutrition program for public schools should 
include not only measures for detection of 
the individual case of nutritional failure but 
comprehensive efforts toward an improve- 
ment in nutritional status of the entire 
student body. It should be broadly educa- 
tional. 


Rena Catcurt. The South African Negro 
does not form renal calculi, as is illustrated 
by examination of the hospital admission 
records of 1,091,000 Negro patients. He 
lives on a simple, stable and uniform diet, 
rich in vitamin A, with an acid ash base, 
and extremely low in calcium. Urinary 
stasis and infection have an important part 
in the formation of renal calculi. 


Vitamin A AND CAROTENE. Vitamin A 
potency of plant material is largely due to 
carotene, whereas that of animal products is 
to a greater or less extent accounted for by 
vitamin A itself. Although both these com- 
pounds are soluble in fats and in so-called 
fat solvents, an increasing mass of evidence 
indicates that extent of absorption is rather 
widely different. Hemeralopia is prevented 
in cattle, sheep and swine by from 6 to 8 
micrograms of vitamin A, as such, or by 25 
to 30 micrograms of carotene per kgm. 
body weight. With the advent of more 
highly purified vitamin concentrates and of 
synthetic vitamin crystals, therapeutic use 
of these food factors may approach quan- 
titative dosage more closely than ever. 


Public Health Reports 
Vol. 52, August 20, 1937 


*Plans of the Chilean Government for improving the 
nutrition of the people. E. C. Coke.—p. 1150. 


PLANS OF CHILEAN GOVERNMENT FOR Im- 
PROVING NutriTI0on. Chilean people obtain 
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their unvaried diet fundamentally from 
wheat and potatoes. Consequences of the 
deficiencies noted are seen in the poor de- 
velopment of the children, with its evident 
dangers for the future of the race. There- 
fore the Ministry of Health is centering 
attention on the child, whose height, de- 
velopment, and health depend principally 
on nutrition. About 50 per cent of the 
population live in rural districts. The 
Association of Farm Proprietors was created 
to see that tenant families had proper food. 
Each child, up to the age of 8 years, was to 
have a half liter of milk daily and a half 
kilo of meat or legumes weekly up to the age 
of 15; each nursing mother, 1 liter of milk 
per day. Deficiency in phosphorus, pro- 
ducing dental caries, bone deformities, 
growth disturbances, and so on, could be 
solved over a number of years by means of 
phosphate fertilizers. The Ministry of 
Health decided that the most practical 
manner of immediately solving this problem 
was to add a quantity of phosphorus, deter- 
mined as assimilable, to common salt so 


INSTITUTION 


The American Restaurant Magazine 
Vol. 20, July, 1937 


*From a small beginning—the story of the toll house. 
R. C. Wakefield.—p. 30. 

Meat carving for profit. W. Eliason.—p. 36. 

*Merchandising quality standards in the modern de- 
partment store restaurant. M. M. Dickerson.— 
p. 38. 


Vol. 20, August, 1937 


*Will the “cream line” vary? C. A. Patterson.—p. 27. 

Architectural trends in cafeteria and luncheonette 
planning.—p. 30. 

*Snack shop success proves modernization pays. H. C. 
Siekman.—p. 39. 


Vol. 20, September, 1937 


It’s a “tra-ful for a tri-ful” at the Clifton cafeteria. 
F. Crowder.—p. 34. 

*Orders by “Mike” spur service and sales. 
Samson.—p. 38. 

Restaurant operating costs. 
p. 40. 

Merchandising mysteries boost the average check. 
Z. Kaufman.—p. 41. 

“Some variations in serving fresh Bartlett pears.—p. 50. 

An analysis of compensation accidents in restaurants. 
W. V. Stubbs.—p. 53. 


D. B. 


Horwath and Horwath.— 
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that the people will thus receive about 0.50 
grains of assimilable phosphates. 


South African Journal of Medical Sciences 


Vol. 2, April, 1937 


*A study of the vitamin C nutrition of healthy Euro- 
peans, Bantu mine recruits and scorbutic Bantu 
subjects. R. E. Bernstein and J. S. Weiner.—p. 
37. 


Vitamin C Norrition. On a vitamin C 
restricted diet, the hourly and daily excre- 
tion of vitamin C by Europeans, who ordi- 
narily take large amounts of the vitamin, 
was much higher than that of healthy Bantu 
mine recruits. The highest degree of un- 
saturation was found in subscorbutic sub- 
jects, judging from their daily excretion and 
response to added vitamin C. The differ- 
ence between the bodily saturation of 
European and Bantu and the greater liability 
of the latter to scorbutic conditions is 
dependent on difference in dietary intake of 
vitamin C and not to any physiological 
peculiarity of the Bantu. 


MANAGEMENT 


*When you hire that new waitress. K.Overbaugh.—p. 
58. 


Tort House. The famous Toll House 
located in the picturesque section of Whit- 
man, Massachusetts, specializes in delightful 
desserts and unusual home touches. 


MERCHANDISING Quatity Foop. The de- 
partment store restaurants of Hutzler 
Brothers Company, Baltimore, serve quality 
foods of interesting variety in modern dining 
rooms. 


CreaAM Line. The restaurant industry may 
be likened to a bottle of milk, the cream line 
on top being the better class of restaurants. 
Myron Green, at the Kansas City meeting 
of the American Home Economics Associa- 
tion, suggested that the best way to make 
the cream line of the restaurant industry as 
broad as possible is to require apprenticeship 
study of candidates for restaurant managerial 
posts. 
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MODERNIZATION Pays. The Snack Shop, 
Rochester, Minnesota, worked out of debt 
during the depression by enlarging their 
shop and installing air conditioning. 


MICROPHONES SUCCESSFUL. Inconspicuous 
microphones speed service and lower costs 
in Chicago coffee shop. Two way system 
between dining room and serving room; one 
way from serving room to main kitchen. 
Different colored uniforms worn by wait- 
resses each day. 


BarTLeTT Pears. Suggestions for using 
fresh pears in salads and desserts. Late 
summer menus enhanced by use of pear 
salad recipes. 


Hirinc A WalrTREss. Height, walk, posture 
are first criteria to judge applicants for the 
position. Other points to be considered in 
interview and suggestions for training classes 
and uniforms are given. 


Buildings and Building Management 
Vol. 37, August, 1937 


*A cost control system for repairs and alterations. 
F. L. Gilbert.—p. 27. 

*Auditing income properties. S. Chan.—p. 35. 

Partial installation leads to full air conditioning. 
H. G. Sisson.—p. 42. 


Vol. 37, September, 1937 


Systematic renting. J. R. Fugard & H. F. Tate.— 
p. 33. 

*Increasing the power supply in existing buildings. 
H. D. James.—p. 39. 

*Proper reserve funds permit necessary renovation.— 
p. 41. 

Apartment modernization on an investment basis.— 
p. 49. 

Fictitious lessees. 


D. L. Samuels.—p. 55. 

Cost ContTrox System. Many annoyances 
in making necessary changes may be elim- 
inated by proper planning before starting 
alterations and repairs and by adequate 
cost records. Describes and illustrates ten 
forms which will give a step-by-step picture 
of the entire job from the cost standpoint. 


AUDITING PROCEDURE. Summarizes the 
procedure in connection with building audits 
in order that building operators may obtain 
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a clearer realization of their profits. A 
typical audit program is outlined. 


INSTALLING POWER Supply. Due to mod- 
ern lighting, air-conditioning, and power 
operated machinery, old buildings must in- 
crease their power supply. The present 
system of wiring and the type of building 
must be studied and a well thought out plan 
formed to follow in the installation. One 
should also take advantage of the many 
modern methods of giving better service and 
saving power. 


Economic RENOVATION. A wisely set up 
depreciation fund permits yearly improve- 
ments that are more economical than one 
large renovation after a long period. Con- 
tinuous modernization has a good psycho- 
logical effect on tenants. The Drexel Build- 
ing uses this method of upkeep and by with- 
drawing a portion from the income each 
month two funds are set up for this— 
depreciation and alterations. 


Consumers Guide 
Vol. 4, August, 1937 


Mapping the route to plenty.—p. 3. 
*Grapes on the fruit calendar.—p, 8. 
*Milk parade.—p. 10. 

*Tips for peach fanciers.—p. 16. 


Grapes. The culture of grapes, their har- 
vesting, marketing and selection according 
to government specifications. 


Mrix. The problem of the economic dis- 
tribution of milk outlined as it affects the 
dairyman, the distributor and the household 
and institution consumption. 


Peacues. A bumper crop of peaches awaits 
the institution buyer. The article evaluates 
the nutritional qualities of the many varieties 
grown, shows which variety is best for 
canning, drying and shipping long distances. 


Journal of Home Economics 
Vol. 29, September, 1937 


*Is home economics a growing profession? E. C. 
Lindeman.—p. 433. 

Problems in teaching household equipment. 
Connor.—p. 443. 


P...S. 
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"Safeguarding the nutrition of students in fraternity 
and sorority houses. Section IV Second National 
Conference on College Hygiene.—p. 450. 

Home economics at the national conference of social 
work. M. M. Heseltine.—p. 458. 

*Home economists on the air. H. Stacey.—p. 461. 

*Metabolic studies of human subjects on a skimmed 
milk and banana diet. R. Sainsbury & M. C. 
Smith.—p. 468. 


Home Economics Procress. Home eco- 
nomics has grown in quality over a century. 
From the application of chemistry and 
physics to the home, through the progressing 
stages of emphasis on health, child training, 
family life, to consumption and _ social 
problems, we now face the need of adjusting 
the home to the machine age. 


FRATERNITY AND Sorority Houses. A 
report on special problems studied by the 
Nutrition Committee, Dr. Mary Swartz 
Rose, chairman, as presented at the Second 
National Conference on College Hygiene. 


HEALTH THROUGH Rapio. A description 
of the fifteen minute radio programs spon- 
sored each month by the department of social 
work of the New York City Home Eco- 
nomics Association. 


Repucinc. Experiment shows that a diet 
of 1 quart of skimmed milk and 6 bananas 
taken daily will reduce weight 4-10 pounds 
in a six-day period. It is monotonous 
and results in a loss of nitrogen and tends to 
reduce the hemoglobin concentration of the 
blood. The substitution of lean beef for a 
part of the bananas tends to prevent these 
undesirable changes. 


Hospitals 
Vol. 11, August, 1937 


Promoting the welfare of the patient. 
p. 90. 

The handling of steam. W. W. Butts.—p. 102. 

*Dietetics. R. Hanfeld.—p. 114. 


A. Henninger.— 


Vol. 11, September, 1937 


*Personnel relations. J. C. Doane, M. D.—p. 15. 

General out-patient departments, the important ele- 
ment in organized out-patient care. M. L. 
Plumley.—p. 30. 


Dretetics. Personality difficulties helped 
by dietetic treatment provided in attractive 
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surrounding. Labor turnover reduced 
through improved labor standards and a 
sound educational program for the instruc- 
tion of kitchen employees. 


PERSONNEL RELATIONS. Terms of strike 
settlements at the Hospital for Joint Dis- 
eases in New York and The Chicago Hospital 
Council. 


Hospital Management 
Vol. 44, July, 1937 


*Salads on parade. M. Casteen.—p. 32. 

*The organization of a dietary department. 
Troutt.—p. 34. 

A completion test for diabetics.—p. 36. 


Lute 


Vol. 44, August, 1937 


Some problems in food service. F. W. Stacey.—p. 35. 
Food costs slightly lower in June. Grinstead food 
price index.—p. 38. 


SALADS ON PARADE. The art of making a 
perfect salad with rules to be followed in 
building up an interesting salad selection for 
patients and staff. 


ORGANIZATION OF A DreTARY DEPARTMENT. 
An explanation of the expression “dietary 
department”’, showing the definite forms of 
organization and duties of the people work- 
ing in that department. 


Hotel Management 
Vol. 32, August, 1937 


Desert resort profits by selling the sun. Editorial.— 
p. 213. 

Modernization cuts Statler laundry costs.—p. 218. 

*Putting over a remodeling job in face of difficulties.— 
p. 225. 

*Frozen pies for summer service. 
Management Company.—p. 259. 


Club plate arrangements for August menus.—p. 266. 


National Hotel 


Vol. 32, September, 1937 


*How a small country hotel stages a successful come- 
back. A. E. Holden.—p. 309. 

*Checkout room solves troublesome hotel laundry 
problem. D. Abbott.—p. 326. 

“How they go for Lesher’s old-fashioned country 
cooking. R. H. Butz.—p. 330. 

*Cashing in on local color. R. B. Carter.—p. 334. 

Seasonal dishes for fall.—p. 365. 


REMODELING LASALLE Hortet. Gives plan 
for remodeling without closing. Profit so 
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increased that changes made will be paid for 
in four years. 


Frozen Pres. Gives a number of recipes 
for frozen pies—a popular summer dessert. 
Quantity recipes with yield, cost, and size 
of portions stated. 


Horet Henpry. Remodeling of kitchen 
and dining room brings a 40 per cent increase 
in food volume sales. Menu features and 
highway advertising increased tourist trade. 
Converting waste space into a banquet room 
gives another source of revenue. 


Launpry CHECK OvuT Pian. Plan as used 
by Baker Hotel, Dallas, Texas, for handling 
clean uniforms. System operates to elim- 
inate confusion, improve appearance of em- 
ployees and increase life of garments. 


Otp FasHionED Cooxinc. A hook-up of 
farm, store, and hotel, plus an inexpensive 
location and low cost help, permits serving 
mammoth country-style meals at a low 
figure. Volume of business large, with small 
margin of profit. Food excellent and quan- 
tity unlimited. 


Brack Mammy CaFeTerrA. Capitalizes on 
southern cooking done by _ southern 
mammys. Best foods used and no sub- 
stitutes purchased. Greatest care taken in 
food preparation. Several southern recipes 
given in article. 


The Hotel Monthly 
Vol. 45, July, 1937 


*Ideas for the food service department. E. Wilson, 
A. Gleason.—p. 48. 

Catering for railway coach passengers. 
p. 50. 


*Frozen fruit juice. 


J. A. Blair.— 
Editorial.—p. 80. 


Vol. 45, August, 1937 


*That perennial tipping problem. F. S. Gillham.—p. 
17. 

Livable living quarters for employees. 
p. 32. 

*Popular sea food dishes. H. Nickel.—p. 34. 

*Personnel relations and personnel administration. 
L. Boomer.—p. 44. 


J. Packard.— 


Foop Service. Several simple desserts 
described such as fresh strawberries in 
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meringue cups, and interesting assorted 
cookies. Suggestions are given for neatly 
arranged room service trays: ventilated 
covers for hot dishes, hot toast wrapped in 
paper and covered with the napkin, and 
soup placed in china coffee pot for delivery 
to the room. 


FrozEN Fruit Juice. Frozen foods are 
being used more and more due to uniformity, 
freshness and availability at all seasons of 
the year. Orange juice, lemon juice and 
grapefruit juice can be kept indefinitely at 
10°F. or lower. Frozen juice retains all the 
original qualities of flavor and nutritional 
values. 


Trepinc. A plan for abolishing tipping that 
proved effective. Another suggestion is for 
business establishment to have a booklet on 
tipping for customer thus letting him know 
the policy of the house. 


SEA Foop Disues. Entrees made interest- 
ing by using fresh sea food, and increasing 
available menu selection for clientele. Di- 
rections given for serving Lake Erie trout, 
scallops and shrimp. 


PERSONNEL ADMINISTRATION. An effective 
policy described by Lucius Boomer in his 
revised ‘‘Hotel Management’’ just released. 


The Modern Hospital 
Vol. 49, August, 1937 


Sister M. Benedicta.—p. 86. 
A. MacFarlane.—p. 92. 
M. Poindexter.—p. 96. 


Cheer for children. 
*Food cost control. 
*Space scheming in miniature. 


Vol. 49, September, 1937 


Way to a man’s heart. Selective menus.—p. 76. 
*Food for the hospital party. A. Wood.—p. 92. 

*A dietitian in Ole Virginny. E. Burruss.—p. 96. 
For hot weather appetites.—p. 96. 


Foop Cost Controt. Importance of daily 
food cost control in dietary and restaurant 
supervision. A suggested system of records 
for the daily checking of food costs with 
diagrams of forms to be used. 


Space SCHEMING. Planning the arrange- 
ment of kitchen equipment by the use of 
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templets. Consideration of water, steam, 
gas, electricity, and general construction of 
equipment after deciding upon a workable 
layout for the kitchen of new wing at Uni- 
versity of Virginia Hospital. 


Foop For THE Hospirat Party. Dietitian’s 
extra curricula duties show ingenuity and 
vary the monotony of routine work. Help- 
ful suggestions for various types of parties 
are given. 


SMALL SouTHERN Hospitat. The South- 
side Community Hospital in Farmville, 
Virginia, has one dietitian and 5 Negro 
employees under her. Tells of difficulties 
of purchasing, planning, and serving meals 
without time and labor-saving devices. 


Personnel Journal 
Vol. 16, September, 1937 


*Employees rate plant policies. R. B. Hersey.— 
p. 71. 

*Facts for employees. E. J. Barcalo.—p. 85. 

Analysis of clerical tests. C. M. Davidson.—p. 95. 

*Teaching how to teach. H. L. Humke.—p. 99. 


RatTING Prant Poticres. Study carried out 
to determine worker’s attitudes toward 
managerial policies and to show trends in 
attitudes that might be helpful in remedying 
personnel difficulties. Companies codperat- 
ing with the Department of Industry, Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania, issued question- 
naires to their workers to determine their 
reactions toward fourteen managerial 
policies. 


Facts FOR EMPLOYEES. Unless there is 
free interchange of thought and information 
between employer and employees, time and 
money will be wasted and misunderstandings 
arise. 
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How To Teac. The institution’s respon- 
sibility for teaching supervisors how to 
teach workmen so as to affect satisfactory 
industrial relations. Weekly conferences for 
foremen and consistent use of the library are 
factors in the successful teaching methods 
used at the Servel plant. 


Restaurant Management 
Vol. 41, August, 1937 


New host restaurants designed to feature quick service 
at low cost. Editorial.—p. 94. 

Ideas from an employees notebook. Editorial.—p. 95. 

*The largest school cafeteria. E. A. West.—p. 98. 


Vol. 41, September, 1937 


Why our waitresses are good saleswomen. C. L. 
Porter.—p. 168. 
*Osborne’s daily stock control sheet. Editorial.— 


p. 178. 
Three tips on waitress control. 


E. Roundy.—p. 185. 
ScHoot CareTertA. Los Angeles High 
School cafeteria keeps out of the red by 
allowing 50 per cent for food costs, 40 per 
cent for labor, 5 per cent for expense, and 5 
per cent for replacement. Serves 50,000 
daily. 


Goop Front. In Hollywood and Los 
Angeles, restaurant operators have caught 
the movie trick of putting on a good front. 
Manager reports visibility, ease of cleaning, 
durability, style, adaptability to the neigh- 
borhood, and facilities for lighting important 
considerations in selecting a new store 
front. 


Stock Controt. The manager of Osborne’s 
Restaurant System, Oklahoma City, shows 
value of accurate daily reports in use in the 
new system that saves 7 per cent gross over 
earlier methods of control. 








NEWS NOTES 


American Dietetic Association, Annual 
Meeting, Richmond, Virginia, October 17- 
23. The JouRNAL goes to press during one 
of the most enthusiastic and well attended 
meetings in the history of the Association. 
The “solid South” has united in arranging 
one continuous round of entertainment and 
enlightenment, and with the gracious atten- 
tion characteristic of the southern hostess 
has not overlooked a single detail that will 
add to the pleasure of the guests. 

The twenty page newspaper edited by 
Edith Barber, Evelyn Neale and Janet 
Cameron; the artistic folder of menus and 
historical culinary data by Blanche Tansil; 
the booklet of southern recipes edited by 
Sallie Hill; and Florida’s greetings in the 
form of a booklet descriptive of the classic 
period in southern life and food, are notable 
items of interest. These, and the delightful 
favors tendered by dietitians of the several 
southern states will serve as enduring re- 
minders of the first meeting of the American 
Dietetic Association in the South. The 
“scuppernong”’ grapes from North Carolina, 
and the use of table decorations from shrubs 
and trees and tropical fruits typical of the 
southland, all gathered by the devoted 
hands of dietitians of the South, were a 
delight to the eye and a fillip to the appetite. 

No previous meeting of the Association 
has ever offered a richer fare with regard to 
program, musical entertainment, food, and 
enjoyable trips of historical and educational 
interest. And no other meeting has or will 
be able to surpass the gracious friendliness 
and untiring efforts of those chiefly respon- 
sible for the success of the Richmond meet- 
ing: Margaret Edwards, Evelyn Neale, 
Aileen Brown, Celia Swecker, Kathryn 
Heitshu, Gertrude Drinker, Blanche Tansil, 
Mary Grace Troutt, Helen Roll, Bernice 
Varner, Ruby Lake, Emaleen Graham, 
Elsie Martin, Lois Watts, Ruth Wright, 
and Margaret McDonald. Together with 
the presidents of the southern dietetic asso- 
ciations, they are to be commended for mak- 
ing this the friendliest meeting in the history 
of the Association. 


At the meeting of the incoming Executive 
Committee it was voted that Dr. James S. 
McLester, of the University of Alabama 
and past president of the American Medical 
Association, be invited to become honorary 
member of the American Dietetic Asso- 
ciation. 

The Oklahoma State Dietetic Association 
was admitted as an affiliated organization 
during the annual meeting of the national 
Association. 

Among those attending the annual meet- 
ing were: Dr. Sebesta of Budapest, Hungary, 
who plans to spend a year of study in this 
country; Ruth Park, president, and Flavelle 
Taillon and Laura Pepper of the Canadian 
Dietetic Association; Jean Hamley of the 
British-American Hospital of Peru, South 
America; Jessie Valcarcel of Rio Piedras, 
Puerto Rico; and E. Collins of St. Bartho- 
lomews Hospital, London, England. 


The Annual Science Exhibition of the 
American Association for the Advancement 
of Science will be held in Indianapolis, 
December 27-30. All branches of science 
will be represented. Professor J. A. 
Reyniers, head of the Laboratories of Bac- 
teriology of the University of Notre Dame 
will have an interesting exhibit. In the 
medical sciences there will be exhibits of 
charts by the Metropolitan Life Insurance 
Company showing the results of their study 
on pneumonia control, and the United States 
Public Health Service and the American 
Medical Association have joined together 
in an exhibit on “The Treatment of Early 
Syphilis.” The American Medical Asso- 
ciation also has an exhibit on ‘Mechanical 
Nostrums”’ which has to do with the various 
fake contraptions for the cure of human 
ailments. The National Tuberculosis and 
the American Pharmaceutical Association 
will have noteworthy exhibits. 

Commercial firms who serve science have 
responded enthusiastically. One exhibit of 
particular interest will be that of the Kellogg 
Company of Battle Creek, Michigan, show- 
ing their various products in different stages 
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of manufacture, and reprints covering re- 
ports of food studies at the University of 
Michigan and Columbia University will be 
available for distribution. 

Other attractions will be the exhibit of 
the Science Clubs, the Science Library which 
with the codperation of the publishers will 
have on display practically all of the 1937 
science books; and the science sound films. 
Upon application to the director of exhibits, 
members of the American Association for 
the Advancement of Science may have films 
concerned with their particular research 
screened. 


American Hospital Association. The 
thirty-ninth annual convention in Atlantic 
City, September 13-17, 1937, was held con- 
currently with conventions of the American 
Protestant Hospital Association, American 
College of Hospital Administrators, Ameri- 
can Occupational Therapy Association, and 
National Association of Nurse Anesthetists. 

On September 14 the Dietetic Section of 
the American Hospital Association met, with 
Ella Eck, Albert Merritt Billings Hospital, 
Chicago, as chairman, and Kathleen Lewis, 
John Hopkins Hospital, Baltimore, as secre- 
tary. Gilbert Dalldorf, M.D., pathologist, 
Grasslands Hospital, Valhalla, New York, 
spoke on “Incorporation of Modern Knowl- 
edge of Nutrition into Institution Dietetics,” 
with a discussion led by Nelda Ross, director, 
Nutrition Department, Presbyterian Hos- 
pital, New York City. Other subjects pre- 
sented were: “Where Do We Go From 
Here—in Dietetics’ by Lula G. Graves, 
New York City; ‘Comparison of Various 
Types of Fuel for Hospital Kitchens” 
(electricity) Lute Troutt, director of nutri- 
tion, Indiana University Hospitals, 
Indianapolis; (coal) Ruth Wildman, Travis 
House, Williamsburg, Virginia; (gas) Asa S. 
Bacon, superintendent, Presbyterian Hos- 
pital, Chicago; and “Personnel Relations,” 
Arthur C. Bachmeyer, M.D., director, 
University of Chicago Clinics, Chicago. 

At the Out-Patient Sectior on September 
14, Gladys Hill, dietitian, Vanderbilt Clinic, 
New York City, presented “The Place of 
the Dietitian in the Out-Patient Depart- 
ment” with a discussion led by Martha 
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Alderman, Pennsylvania Hospital, Phila- 
delphia. 

At the annual banquet and ball on Sep- 
temper 15, the impressive ceremony of the 
grouping of the colors and dedication of 
service flags was led by Dr. Frank Kingdon, 
president, University of Newark. 

Members of the A.D.A. attending the 
meeting other than those on the program 
were: Lenna F. Cooper, Mary P. Huddleson, 
Anna E. Boller, Aileen Brown, Mary 
Barber, Dorothy de Hart, and Lillian B. 
Storms. 


American Public Health Association held 
its sixty-sixth annual meeting in New York 
on October 5-8, 1937. Among the members 
of the American Dietetic Association ap- 
pearing on the program were: Marjorie M. 
Heseltine, “Nutrition in Maternal and 
Child Health Programs under the Social 
Security Act”; Sophia S. Halsted, ‘The 
Nutritionist in the City Public Health 
Program”; and Dr. Elmer V. McCollum, 
“The Present Status of the Vitamins in 
Milk.” The first two papers were presented 
before the Food and Nutrition Section on 
October 8, when Dr. Henry C. Sherman led 
the discussion. Among the dietitians at- 
tending the meeting were: Lenna F. Cooper, 
Ruth White, Marietta Eichelberger, Anna 
Boller, Mrs. Winifred Howard Erickson, 
Mrs. Mary P. Huddleson, Eleanor Wells, 
Pauline Murrah, Dorothy Hacker, Lillian 
B. Storms, Mrs. Anna DePlanter Bowes, 
Mrs. Mary de Garmo Bryan and Elizabeth 
Guilford. 


Mead Johnson and Company has prepared 
a film entitled “The Birth of a Baby”, de- 
signed for showing to the public. It is hoped 
that this departure will constitute a helpful 
influence toward reducing the high maternal 
death rate. 


Dietitians on the Radio. Recent guest 
speakers on Dr. Shirley Wynne’s hour over 
WMCA, New York City, were Ruth Atwater 
of the National Canners Association, Wash- 
ington; and Inez Somers, home economist 
of the Ward Baking Company, New York 
City. 
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Nursing Education. The Division of 
Physical Experiment of the Harmon Founda- 
tion, New York City, has prepared a two- 
reel film entitled “Nurses in the Making.” 
A list of phonograph records accompanies the 
film, providing appropriate music when the 
film is presented. The retail price of the 
film is $3.00 per showing, plus transporta- 
tion charges. Further information may be 
obtained from the Harmon Foundation, 140 
Naussau Street, New York City. 


New York Diabetes Association. A Clin- 
ical Session was held on October 15 at 
Blumenthal Auditorium, Mt. Sinai Hospital, 
New York City. James Ralph Scott, M.D., 
chairman of the association, presided and 
Dr. Russell M. Wilder, Mayo Clinic, 
Rochester, Minnesota, presented ‘“Patho- 
genesis and Etiology of Diabetes.’”’ Louis 
I. Dublin, Ph.D., Metropolitan Life Insur- 
ance Company, and Dr. George Baehr, Mt. 
Sinai Hospital, participated in the dis- 
cussion. 


International Hospital Association, in its 
quarterly hospital review, Nosokomeion, 
recently published a paper by R. Whitaker, 
principal of Gloucester Training College of 
Domestic Science, on “The Plan and Equip- 
ment of Kitchen Offices in Hospital and 
Other Institutions’’, which is illustrated with 
floor plans. 


Gerber Products Company, Fremont, 
Michigan, has issued a new booklet en- 
titled “‘Baby’s Vegetables and Cereal’, 
written by Dr. Lillian B. Storms, director, 
Department of Nutrition. The book ex- 
plains and illustrates the method of prepar- 
ing and canning Gerber’s strained vegetables 
and cereals, and includes excellent notes on 
mealtime psychology for infants and grow- 
ing children which will help mothers who are 
trying to combat children’s anorexia. 


Fruit Dispatch Company, through Ina S. 
Lindman, director, Home Economics De- 
partment, announces a_ recent booklet 
“Banana Salad Bazaar.” In addition to the 
newest and most popular banana salad and 
salad dressing recipes, this booklet contains 
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useful information on salad arrangement, 
salad greens, garnishes and other salad tips. 
Copies can be had upon request from the 
office of the company at Pier 3, North River, 
New York. 


Strawberry Festival, Lebanon, Oklahoma. 
Vivian Teeter of Apachee, Oklahoma, writes 
of her visit to this “strawberry center of the 
world’, where it is said they make the 
largest shortcake. The recipe, which fol- 
lows, is an interesting example of large 
quantity cookery: 300 lbs. sugar, 400 Ibs. 
flour, 120 qts. milk, 110 lbs. shortening, 20 
Ibs. baking powder, 5 lbs. salt, 2 qts. flavor- 
ing and 1100 eggs. On it they served 1600 
lbs, of strawberries and 50 gallons of whipped 
cream. It was served in half-pound por- 
tions. In addition to the strawberries, 
they raise tons and tons of black caps, but 
only a small part of these are used as food. 
The berries, instead, are used for the letter- 
ing on cheese and meat, but most of them 
used to make dye for blue denim overalls. 


The School of Homemaking, Y. W. C. A., 
Providence, R. I., has published its annual 
report for 1936-37, at the close of its seventh 
year. Subjects taught are classified into 
four major divisions, foods, clothing, and 
arts and crafts. In the clothing group, 
students were taught to sew various types 
of wearing apparel; in the foods classes 
American and foreign-born young women 
were taught under a W.P.A. instructor. 
The extension service in foods includes in- 
struction on nutrition. Simple ideas of 
foods and marketing were given and in con- 
nection with this, two Portuguese physicians 
addressed Portuguese women on subjects of 
health, hygiene, pre-tubercular care, etc. 
The home nursing and first aid service, after 
a lapse of a year, has again instituted a 
course and next year the subject of family 
health will be included, with the accent on 
nutrition. Painting, gardening and home 
furnishing proved of interest to students. 
The personal development classes were 
popular with working girls. 

The director of the School of Home 
Making was recently invited to become a 
member of the newly formed Rhode Island 
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Nutrition Council, as well as the Com- 
munity Committee of the Wickenden Street 
Center, a -Porguguese project, and the 
W.P.A. Committee on Household Em- 
ployment. 

Courses will continue this year in all of 
the above subjects. 


California Dietetic Association. The fol- 
lowing were recently elected to office: 
president, Marguerite Richards, Alameda 
County Hospital, Oakland; president-elect, 
Helen Walsh, Monrovia; vice-president, 
Jane Sedgwick, Sacramento; and secretary- 
treasurer, Lavern Owens, Franklin Hospital, 
San Francisco. 

The thirteenth annual convention was 
held on August 27-28. Elsie Jo Nelson, 
chief dietitian, Santa Monica Hospital, 
California, presided at the opening session, 
and Katharine Brown, dietitian, Moore- 
White Clinic, Los Angeles, greeted the 
delegates. Dr. Howard F. Wost spoke on 
“Securing Cooperation of the Patient’. 
At the welcoming luncheon, Mary Smull, 
chief dietitian, Methodist Hospital, Los 
Angeles, and chairman of the Los Angeles 
Section, presided. During the round table 
discussions were presented as follows: ‘‘Prob- 
lems of the Clinic Dietitian’, Ruth Bowden, 
clinic dietitian, Sansum Clinic, Santa Bar- 
bara; “Salaries and What We Can Do 
About Them’’, Mildred Chase Cooke, direc- 
tor, Chase Diet Sanitarium, Los Angeles; 
“The Trend in Hospital Employees’ Affilia- 
tions”, Mr. R. E. Heerman, superintendent, 
California Hospital, Los Angeles; and 
“Teaching Objectives in Student Training 
Course’”’, Helen L. Gillum, household science 
department, University of California, 
Berkeley. 

Following the dinner, during which Mar- 
guerite Richards, dietitian, Fairmont Hos- 
pital, San Leandro, presided, the following 
papers were read: “‘Cancer’”’, by Dr. Ullmann, 
chairman, Cottage Hospital, Santa Barbara; 
“What the California Medical Association 
Cancer Commission is Doing for the Phy- 
sicians”, by Dr. Kinney; “The Place of the 
Cancer Commission in the Cancer Cam- 
paign”, by Dr. Kilgore; and “The Place 
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of the American Society for the Control 
of Cancer in the Campaign’’, by Dr. Flude. 

Gwen Wodlake, chief dietitian, Children’s 
Hospital, San Francisco, presided at the 
Saturday morning general session during 
which the following were presented: 
“Symposium on Vitamin Research’, Dr. 
Henry Borsook, California Institute of 
Technology, Pasadena; and “Practical 
Course in Nutrition for Medical Students’, 
by Dr. Esther S. Nelson, Los Angeles. At 
the afternoon session Ella Hendrick, die- 
titian, Santa Barbara, presided and the 
following were presented: “The Effects of 
Dietary Habits in Northern China’, by 
Dr. A. A. Marlow, Scripps Metabolic Clinic, 
La Jolla; and “Obesity”, a report of recent 
work with protamine insulin, by Dr. Eaton 
M. MacKay, Scripps Metabolic Clinic, La 
Jolla. 

At the banquet, during which Katharine 
Brown, president, presided, Dr. Donald G. 
Tollefson, Moore-White Clinic, Los Angeles, 
spoke on “The Relationship of Dietetics to 
Medicine’. 


Delaware Dietetic Association. Officers 
for the coming year are as follows: president, 
Elma McDougall, Women’s College, 
Newark, Delaware; vice-president, Elizabeth 
Gross, St. Francis Hospital, Wilmington; 
secretary, Willow Satterfield, Delaware 
State Hospital, Farnhurst; treasurer, Eliza- 
beth Yearick, State Welfare Home, Smyrna; 
program, Elizabeth Gross. 


Districtof Columbia Dietetic Association. 
Officers for the coming year are as follows: 
president, Eva Marks, Gallinger Hospital, 
Washington, D. C.; vice-president, Jean 
Green, food editor, Washington Post, Wash- 
ington, D. C.; secretary, Lennice Sartell, 
St. Elizabeth’s Hospital; treasurer, Ruby 
Motley, Walter Reed Hospital; program, 
Ann Meyers, Emergency Hospital, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 


Kentucky Dietetic Association. Officers 
for the coming year are as follows: president, 
Grace M. Covey, Veterans Administration 
Facility, Lexington; president-elect, Statie 
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Erikson, University of Kentucky, Lexington; 
vice-president, Florence Imlay, Experiment 
Station, University of Kentucky, Lexington; 
secretary, Mary Hood Gillaspie, Florence; 
treasurer, Sunshine Colley, Pineville. 


Maryland Dietetic Association. Officers 
for the coming year are as follows: president, 
Margueritte Betts, Maryland College for 
Women, Lutherville, Maryland; secretary, 
Mrs. Florence W. Johnson, Sellers Point 
Road, Dundalk; treasurer, Blanche Swanson, 
Maryland State Employment Service, 
Baltimore. 


Illinois Dietetic Association. Officers for 
the coming year are as follows: president, 
Beulah Hunzicker, Presbyterian Hospital, 
Chicago; vice-president, Lucille Bates, Cook 
County Hospital, Chicago; 2nd vice-presi- 
dent, Wintress Dalbey, Veterans Facility, 
Danville, Illinois; secretary, Marie Killinger, 
St. Luke’s Hospital, Chicago; treasurer, 
Mary Burnham, Illinois Central Hospital, 
Chicago. 


Indiana DieteticAssociation. Ofiicers for 
the coming year are as follows: president, 
Verna A. McKinley, Methodist Hospital, 
Indianapolis; vice-president, Helen J. Cade, 
Butler University, Indianapolis; secretary, 
Marguerite J. Stalcup, 3602 E. Washington 
Street, Indianapolis; treasurer, Marguerite 
R. Cutrell, Methodist Hospital, Indianapolis; 
program, Maude Ashman, Union Hospital, 
Terre Haute. 


Massachusetts Dietetic Association. The 
opening meeting for 1937-1938 was held 
September 14 at the Gardner Museum, 
The Fenway, Boston. In addition to the 
business meeting, the program included a 
guided tour of the Museum, music, and tea 
in the Dutch Room. 

Beula Becker Marble recently represented 
the association at a luncheon given by the 
social workers’ section of the New England 
Home Economics Association in honor of 
Ernestine Becker, School of Hygiene and 
Public Health, Johns Hopkins University, 
who was a speaker at the 12th annual con- 
ference of the New England Health Educa- 
tion Association. 
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Cecelia McCarthy has left the Women’s 
Educational and Industrial Union, Boston, 
to become instructor in institution man- 
agement at the University of Maine, Orono. 
During the summer, she assisted in research 
on the efficiency of heavy duty gas and 
electric ranges at the Massachusetts General 
Hospital. 

Opal Bowers has been appointed to assist 
Quindara Oliver Dodge in the vocational 
department of the Women’s Educational 
and Industrial Union. A_ graduate of 
Kansas State College and of the adminis- 
trative dietitians’ course at the Union, she 
has held positions with the Grace Dodge 
Hotel and the Smith Cafeteria, Toledo. 

Octavia Hall Smillie now lives at 3 Gorham 
Place, Scarsdale, New York. Dr. Smillie 
has been appointed professor of preventive 
medicine and public health, Cornell Uni- 
versity Medical School. 

Gertrude Spitz has recently returned from 
a two months trip to Norway, Sweden, 
and England. 

Bertha Shapley Burke, nutritionist with 
the Harvard School of Public Health, Center 
for Research in Child Health and Develop- 
ment, teaches nutrition to medical students 
at the Harvard School of Public Health. 
In collaboration with Dr. Harold Teel, Mrs. 
Burke was the author of “The Diet During 
Pregnancy and the Nursing Period” in 
Medical Clinics of North America, March, 
1937, Boston number. 

Helen O’Brien, formerly with the Boston 
American is now in New York City with 
Consumer’s Service Department, General 
Foods. 

Marie Mayer, chief, Food Clinic, Beth 
Israel Hospital, was married on June 25 to 
Dr. Benjamin Alexander. Dr. Alexander, 
who is affiliated with the Beth Israel Hos- 
pital and the Research Department of the 
Harvard Medical School, has been awarded 
the Mosely Traveling Fellowship. Mrs. 
Alexander is accompanying her husband 
during his year’s study in Europe. 

Clara Fox Snider, for over two years 
assistant dietitian at New York Beth Israel 
Hospital, and a recent graduate of the Boston 
Dispensary Food Clinic course, has been 
appointed Food Clinic chief, Beth Israel 
Hospital. 
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Ruth L. White, Forsyth Dental In- 
firmary, arranged a nutrition exhibit at the 
annual meeting of the American Dental 
Association in Atlantic City in July. 

Jane Smith, formerly assistant adminis- 
trative dietitian at the Deaconess Hospital, 
is now at the Chicago Memorial Hospital. 

Frances Hoigan has been appointed 
assistant dietitian at the Boston City 
Hospital. 

Laura Wendt, formerly at Danvers State 
Hospital, was relief dietitian at the Mass- 
achusetts Memorial Hospital during the 
summer. 

Ruth Walker, who has been with Hath- 
away Bakeries, Cambridge, will teach foods 
and nutrition at the Garland School of 
Home-making this year. 

Vera Marquis, graduate of Acadia Uni- 
versity and Grasslands Hospital, also relief 
dietitian at Winchester Hospital, is now at 
the Massachusetts General Hospital. 

Dorothy McLaughlin, who completed her 
student course at the Beth Israel Hospital 
in August, has accepted a position as assist- 
ant dietitian at the Lynn General Hospital. 

Barbara Keedy, who was married on 
August 29 to Edward Hill, has returned to 
her position at the Beth Israel Hospital. 

Louise Hatch completed her student course 
at the Beth Israel Hospital and is now a 
dietitian in the private pavilion of the New 
York Hospital. 

Mary Behlen has a new position at St. 
Joseph’s Hospital, Nashua, New Hampshire. 

Mary Slack, who completed her student 
course at the Peter Bent Brigham Hospital 
a short time ago, is taking a six months 
course at St. Bartholomew’s Hospital, 
London, England. 

Anna Schultz has left the Plantations 
Club, Providence, R. I., to become dietitian 
at the Faculty Club of Yale University, 
New Haven. 


Minnesota Dietetic Association. Officers 
for the coming year are as follows: president, 
Lucile R. Townsend, Glen Lake Sanatorium, 
Oak Terrace, Minnesota; vice-president, 
Hope Hunt, University Farm, St. Paul; 
corresponding secretary, Erma Boehme, 
Glen Lake Sanatorium, Oak Terrace; 
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recording secretary, Ethel Swanson, Mounds 
Park Sanatorium, St. Paul; treasurer 
Margaret Dew, 1307 Chelmsford Street, 
St. Paul; program, Ethel Gough, General 
Hospital, Minneapolis. 


New York State Dietetic Association. 
Officers for the coming year are as follows: 
president, Emma Feeney, Pratt Institute, 
Brooklyn, New York; vice-president, Grace 
C. Thompson, Vassar Hospital, Pough- 
keepsie; secretary, Susan Paige, New York 
Hospital, New York; treasurer, Esther 
Rhodes, Rochester General Hospital, 
Rochester, New York. 


Oregon Dietetic Association. Officers for 
the coming year are as follows: president, 
Mrs. Edna B. Carl, Multnomah County 
Hospital, Portland; vice-president, Elizabeth 
Howland, Salem General Hospital, Salem; 
secretary-treasurer, Mae Everett, Oregon 
City, Oregon. 


Rhode Island Dietetic Association. 
Officers for the coming year are as follows: 
president, Mrs. Jarvis Case, 100 North 
Main Street, Providence; vice-president, 
Ruth Fitch, Rhode Island Hospital, Provi- 
dence; secretary, Esther G. Spratt, Rhode 
Island Hospital, Providence; treasurer, 
Suzanne Elwell, Butler Hospital, Provi- 
dence. 


Puerto Rico Dietetic Association. The 
following officers were elected in September 
1937: honorary president, Rita R. Lang, 
Nutrition Unit Service, San Juan; president, 
Asuncion Pascual, School of Tropical Medi- 
cine, San Juan; vice-president, Margarita 
Pont Flores, Sanatorio Insular de Tuber- 
culosos, Rio Piedras; and secretary-treas- 
urer, Margarita Saldana, 260 Ponce de Leon 
Avenue, Santurce. 


Texas State Dietetic Association. The 
executive committee met in Austin, Sep- 
tember 11, as guests of Selma Streit, the 
president. The following business was 
transacted: The Dallas Dietetic Association 
was accepted as a member of the state 
association. Gladys Lyons, Jefferson Davis 
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Hospital, Houston, was elected to fill the 
office vacated by Tony Bracher. Rose 
Richter, Methodist Hospital, Dallas, was 
appointed chairman of the Committee on 
Revisions of the Constitution. The com- 
mittee voted to hold the annual state 
meeting in Houston in 1938. All were 
urged to attend the national Association 
meeting in Richmond, Virginia. After the 
business session, Miss Streit, assisted by 
Medie Kyle, served a delicious picnic 
supper. 

A Mexican buffet supper was the main 
feature of the first fall meeting of the South 
Texas Dietetic Association. Ella A. 
Schwartz was hostess. Officers for 1937-38 
were elected as follows: Blake Bryson Pat- 
rick, Memorial Hospital, Houston, president; 
Carolyn Cason, University Hall, Galveston, 
vice-president; Gertrude Samson, Herman 
Hospital, Houston, secretary-treasurer; and 
Gladys Lyons, Jefferson Davis Hospital, 
Houston, member at large. Francis Low, 
who served as president for the past year, 
presented a gavel engraved “South Texas 
Dietetic Association, 1937.” 

Tony Bracher is now dietitian at Travis 
House, Williamsburg, Virginia. She was 
succeeded at the Junior League Luncheon 
Club, Houston, by Helen Mims. Miss 
Mims was formerly associated with Anna 
Jansen at the University of Texas. 

Anna M. Lutz is now at St. Joseph’s 
Infirmary, Houston. 

Norma Gunderson, formerly dietitian at 
Hendrick Memorial Hospital, Abilene, has 
accepted a position at John Sealy Hospital, 
Galveston. 

Lilly V. Lane, State School for the Deaf, 
Austin, has been appointed state chairman 
of the Community Education Section. 

Mert McCollum now has charge of the 
lunch room of Forest Avenue High School 
in Dallas. 

Nell Morris, dietitian, Texas State College 
for Women at Denton, has been invited to 
become a charter member of the National 
Association of School Lunchrooms, which 
holds its first meeting at the Morrison 
Hotel in Chicago, November 4 and 5, 

Mrs. Ruth Dillon Heckler, dietitian of 
the Technical High School in Dallas, has 
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written an interesting series of articles for 
Practical Home Economics Magazine on 
“Cost of Foods and Labor in Public School 
Lunchrooms.”” Mrs. Heckler served as a 
member of the national research committee 
with Phyllis Sprague, director of home eco- 
nomics, Pennsylvania State College. The 
Dallas Dietetic Association has Mrs. Heckler 
as vice-president for 1938. 

Rose Spearman and Loraine Sander are 


now active members of the American 
Dietetic Association. 
Hattie Ellen Short of Muskogee, 


Oklahoma, has joined the dietary staff of 
Baylor University Hospital. 

Mary Prichett, director of home economics 
at the Southern Methodist University, at- 
tended Columbia University this summer. 
The new cook book, Favorite Recipes of 
Famous Cooks of the Southwest is edited 
by Miss Prichett and Mary E. Smith, chief 
dietitian of the Memorial Hospital, Houston, 
one of the associate editors, contributed some 
delicious recipes. 


Virginia Dietetic Association. Officers for 
the coming year are: president, Evelyn 
Neale, Retreat for the Sick, Richmond; 
vice-president, Bernice Varner, State Teach- 
ers College, Harrisonburg; secretary, Bertha 
Ide, Protestant Hospital, Norfolk; treasurer, 
Lois Watts, Grace Hospital, Richmond. 


Sarah Elkin, clinic dietitian, Michael 
Reese Hospital, was married on August 29 
to Isadore Braun of Chicago. Mrs. Braun 
is treasurer of the American Dietetic Asso- 
ciation, and a graduate of Purdue and 
Chicago universities. Mrs. Braun plans to 
continue at Michael Reese until the first 
of next year. 


Caroline Clapp Sherman, daughter of Dr. 
Henry C. Sherman, professor of chemistry at 
Columbia University, was married recently 
to Oscar E. Lanford, instructor in chemistry 
at the university. 


Florence H. Smith, former editor of this 
Journat and now of Guthrie, Oklahoma, is 
the senior author of two papers, reprints of 
which have just been received at the JouRNAL 
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office. ‘“‘Normoglycemic Glycosuria Differ- 
entiated from Other Benign Glycosurias and 
Diabetes Mellitus’ appeared in the July 
1937 Archives of Internal Medicine, and 
“The Influence of Muscular Exercise on 
Blood Sugar Concentrations” appeared in 
the May 1927 Journal of Clinical Investi- 
gation. 


Delphine S. Heston, assistant dietitian 
at Vassar Brothers Hospital, resigned Sep- 
tember 1. Miss Heston was married in 
October to Mr. Arthur Benkert of Monroe, 
Wisconsin. 


Exhibitors, Annual Meeting, American 
Dietetic Association, Richmond, Virginia. 
Members who did not attend the meeting 
and are interested in the material shown by 
firms exhibiting, can secure descriptive 
literature by writing directly to the firms 
or to the business office of the Association 
who will forward your request. The list 
follows: 

Aluminum Cooking Utensil Company, 

New Kensington, Pennsylvania 

American Can Company, New York, N. Y. 

The Best Foods, Inc., New York, N. Y. 

Carnation Company, Oconomowoc, Wis- 

consin 
Chicago Dietetic Supply House, Inc., 
Chicago, Illinois 

The Colson Corporation, Elyria, Ohio 

F. A. Davis Company, Philadelphia, 
Pennsylvania 

R. B. Davis Company, Hoboken, New 
Jersey 

Edison General Electric Appliance Com- 

pany, Inc., Chicago, Dlinois 
J. B. Ford Sales Company, Wyandotte, 
Michigan 

Frosted Foods Sales Corporation, New 
York, N. Y. 

Fruit Dispatch Company, New York, 
Ni ¥. 

General Foods Sales Company, Inc., New 
York, N. Y. 
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Gerber Products Company, Fremont, 
Michigan 

Chr. Hansen’s Laboratory, Inc., Little 
Falls, New York 

Hawaiian Pineapple Company, Ltd., 
San Francisco, California 

H. J. Heinz Company, Pittsburgh, Penn- 
sylvania 

Hilker & Bletsch Company, Cincinnati, 
Ohio 

Horlick’s Malted Milk Corporation, Ra- 
cine, Wisconsin 

Irradiated Evaporated Milk Institute, 
Chicago, Illinois 

Journal of Home Economics, Washington, 
D.C 

Kellogg Company, Battle Creek, Michigan 

Samuel B. Kirk, Philadelphia, Penn- 
sylvania 

Kraft Phenix Cheese Corporation, Chi- 
cago, Illinois 

Libby, McNeill & Libby, Chicago, Illinois 

J. B. Lippincott Company, Philadelphia, 
Pennsylvania 

The Macmillan Company, New York, 
Ni. 

Maltex Company, Inc., Burlington, Ver- 
mont 

National Biscuit Company, New York, 
N. Y. 

National Live Stock & Meat Board, 
Chicago, Illinois 

Pet Milk Sales Corporation, St. Louis, 
Missouri 

Ralston Purina Company, St. Louis, 
Missouri 

Ad. Seidel and Sons, Chicago, Illinois 

John Sexton & Company, Chicago, Illi- 
nois 

Standard Brands, Inc., New York, N. Y. 

Tricolator Co., Inc., New York, N. Y. 

Vitex Laboratories, Inc., Harrison, New 
Jersey 

Wisconsin Alumni Research Foundation, 
Madison, Wisconsin 

Citrus Concentrates, Inc., Dunedin, Flor- 
ida 
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W. H. Sebrell is past assistant surgeon, United States Public Health Service, 
in charge of nutrition investigations. He has made many original contribu- 
tions in the field of pellagra and related subjects. Dr. Sebrell is a member of 
Technical Committee on Nutrition of the League of Nations, the American 
Institute of Nutrition, the American Public Health Association, and a Fellow 
of the American Medical Association. 


Charlotte Chatfield, nutritionist, Bureau of Home Economics, United States 
Department of Agriculture, received her B.S. degree from the University of 
Minnesota in 1917. Since 1924 she has been in charge of food composition 
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fruits and vegetables according to their carbohydrate content. 


Miriam Rogers received her B.S. degree from Coe College and was a gradu- 
ate student in the Division of Home Economics at Kansas State College when 
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degree from the University of Texas and an M.S. degree from Kansas State 
College. Bernice Kunerth is an instructor in the Department of Food Eco- 
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Acid-base of diet, ab., 278 
Acids, organic, nutritional and metabolic 
significance of, ab., 277 
of tobacco leaf, ab., 276 
Administration, bibliography, a.r., 335 
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section, a.r., 333 
Administrators, come from, where, 130 
Affiliation, a.r., 329 
Air conditioning, ab., 168, 280 
Alcohol, addicts, gastric acidity in, ab., 161 
as a stomachic, ab., 159 
Allergy, in children, ab., 274 
Aluminum, effect, on normal stomach, ab., 
57 
hydroxide, in peptic ulcer, ab., 159 
Amebiasis, ab., 65 
Amino acids, catabolism of, ab., 392 
in malignant growth, ab., 166 
in wheat, ab., 61 
Anemia, dietary deficiencies as cause, ab., 66 
hookworm, ab., 61 
iron and copper in, ab., 59 
macrocytic, dietary deficiency in, ab., 161 
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vitamin, ab., 392 
Ascorbic acid, and copper, ab., 275 
relation, to mineral metabolism, ab., 394 
in whooping cough, ab., 391 
Atherosclerosis, experimental, ab., 162 


Bacilluria, ketogenic diet in, ab., 272 
Banana, and skimmed milk diet, ab., 399 
Bean, slicer, ab., 286 


Beans, vitamin B and G values of, ab., 277 
Beef, carcass, cutting, ab., 170 
composition, of certain cuts as affected 
by grade, location in cut, and method 
of cooking, 320 
experiments on cooking, ab., 68 
roast, factors affecting the palatability of, 
in institutions, 34 
roasts, composition, some data on, c.c., 382 
Bile salts, effect, on fistula bile, ab., 272 
Biliary tract disease, ab., 159 
Blood, formation, calcium and iron in, ab., 
64 
lipids and minerals of, ab., 61, 163 
as a physiochemical system, ab., 163 
sugar, and fatty acids, after pancreatec- 
tomy, ab., 391 
Book reviews, 55, 155, 268, 385 
Allergy, Clinical, 155 
Allergy: its practical application, 386 
Avitaminoses, The, 156 
Baby epicure, 56 
Chemistry of food and nutrition, 55 
Cook book, The Sexton, 386 
Diatetik, der, Theorie und Praxis, 386 
Dietary treatment, Modern, 157 
Diet manual, Cook County Hospital, 158 
Dine at home with Rector, 55 
Diseases, digestive, Synopsis of, 385 
Food consumption, Wisconsin farm fami- 
lies, 158 
Food, and nutrition, Elements of, 157 
Food, for fifty, 268 
Food, nutrition and health, 55 
Food preparation: a textbook for colleges 
on the science of food processing, 385 
Food, technology, 385 
Foods, Canned, nutritive aspects of, 269 
Gas, Helpful hints for volume cooking by, 
56 
Health, The traffic in, 385 
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Household workers’ training program, 
Final report of Connecticut’s, 56 
Housekeeping on parade, 155 
Infants, Feeding behavior of, 269 
Little gold business books, 56, 158 
Menu maker, American, 157 
Nutrition, Facts, fads and frauds in, 387 
Nutrition, The relation of, to the develop- 
ment of sound teeth, 270 
Pediatric dietetics, 268 
Roasts, The effect of temperature and the 
time of cooking on the tenderness of, 387 
Rockefeller Foundation, The, a review for 
1936, 158 
Vitamin content of foods, 268 
Vitamins in theory and practice, 155 
Woman’s life, The intimate side of a, 56 
Bone, sodium content of, ab., 392 
Botulism, from home canned mushrooms, 
ab., 278 
Bowel, small, function of, ab., 272 
Building, exteriors, ab., 67 
management, ab., 398 
Business, manager, a.r., 360 
meeting, a.r., 366 
Buying, ab., 168, 288 
cuts of meat, c.c., 46 
in state institution, ab., 71 


Cafeteria, high school, management, ab., 401 
high school, study of servings, a.r., 336 
industrial, ab., 288 
school—an opportunity for dietitians, 97 

Calcium, balance, ab., 277 
dietary, ab., 273 
retention, on a diet containing chlorophyll 

(A and B), 26 
Cancer, milk and, ab., 65 
Cardiovascular, disturbances, 
tional deficiency, ab., 396 

Caries, dental, age incidence, ab., 394 
influence emotional states on, ab., 395 

Cataract, blood and urine sugar in, ab., 164 
prevention, by flavin, ab., 164 

Catering, to shoppers, ab., 286 

Cereals, decalcifying effect of, ab., 279 

Cevitamic acid, and antibody production, 

ab., 395 

Child, and family health, a.r., 338 

Children, allergy in, ab., 274 
exopthalmic goiter in, ab., 274 


and _nutri- 
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nervous diseases in, ab., 273 
peptic ulcer in, ab., 58 
China, for institutions, ab., 71 
Cholesterol, activation of, ab., 276 
and cholesteroline, ab., 276 
as a dietary factor, ed., 41 
extraction, from blood, ab., 164 
Citric acid, endogenous, precursors of, ab., 
61 
Cleaning, equipment, supplies, ab., 170 
Colds, common, host susceptibility to, ab., 
388 
College, and vocational preparation, ed., 254 
food service, ab., 286 
Commercial, publications, a.r., 345 
Community education, bibliography, a.r., 
345 
section, a.r., 336 
Constipation, bulky foods in, ab., 271 
Constitution, revisions, a.r., 358 
Copper, ascorbic acid and, ab., 275 
Costs, food and beverage, ab., 68, 167-169, 
282 
heating, ab., 67 
operating, ab., 67, 280, 398 
Creatine-creatinine excretion, ab., 275 
Current literature, 57, 159, 271, 388 
Cystine, metabolism, ab., 275 
Cystinuria, ab., 276 


Decoration, modern, ab., 70 
Dehydrating, solution for infants, ab., 60 
Dentistry, calcium therapy and, ab., 166 
relation metabolic diseases to, ab., 395 
Desserts, ab., 70 
Diabetes, exercise in, ab., 65 
mortality, causes of, ab., 271 
and pregnancy, ab., 273 
protamine insulin in, ab., 57, 59, 64, 166 
treatment, ab., 279 
Diabetic diets, the vitamin B,; content of, 
c.c., 48 
Diet, of primitive races, ab., 59, 102 
in relation to gingivitis, ab., 63 
therapy, bibliography, a.r., 351 
therapy, section, a.r., 345 
Dietary, deficiency, variations in suscepti- 
bility, ab., 393 
department, survey, ab., 282 
department, typical, organization of, ab., 
a.r., 334 
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Dietetics, practical, physician’s plea for, c.c., 
377 
Dietitian, in mental hospitals, ab., 69 
in school cafeteria, 97 
in small hospital, ab., 169, 282, 284, 286 
student, training courses, administrative, 
non-hospital, a.r., 336 
student, training courses, in Australia, c.c., 
264 
student, training courses, list of approved, 
a.r., 370 
student, training courses, shall there be 
more, a.r., 353 
Digestion, peptic, in vitamin B deficiency, 
ab., 159 
Digestive, qualifications, of man, ab., 271 
Dish, breakage and replacement, c.c., 45 
Dish-washing, central, ab., 171 
detergents, disinfection, ab., 161 
Disease, Addison’s, potassium in, ab., 60 
dental, ancient and modern man, 102, ab., 
278 
biliary tract, ab., 159 
gall-bladder, treatment, ab., 64 
gastrointestinal, treatment, ab., 58 
Diseases, of metabolism and nutrition, ab., 
60 
nervous, of children, ab., 273 
nervous system, caused by nutritional de- 
ficiency, ab., 66 


Eczema, in infancy, ab., 60, 389 
Edema, nutritional, ab., 392 
Editorial, 40, 144, 254, 374 
Electric, fry kettles, ab., 286 
Employees, selection, supervision, training, 
ab., 67, 68, 71, 72, 170, 171, 282, 286, 
400 
Epilepsy, hereditary factors in, ab., 166 
fasting levels, for dextrose, ab., 273 
Examinations, state board, factors affecting 
percentage of failure in, c.c., 256 
Executive committee, meetings, a.r., 361 
Eye, strain, relieving, ab., 72 
Exhibits, educational, a.r., 353 


Fat, absorption, from ileum, ab., 162 
distribution, in livers, ab., 275 
influence, on absorption of dextrose, ab., 
159 


Fatigue, carbohydrate and, ab., 160 


Fish, entrees, ab., 400 
Food, budget, a.r., 334 
canned, home cooked and raw, ab., 277, 282 
clinic, a.r., 347 
composition, beef, 312, 320, 382 
control, ab., 282, 400 
costs, ab., 167 (see costs) 
dollar, distribution, of students’, ed., 145 
dollar, distribution, restaurants, ab., 169 
and drug bills, ab., 169 
equivalents, a.r., 350 
fads and fallacies, a.r., 344 
fads and fancies, West Coast, c.c., 151 
habits, foreign, a.r., 338 
handlers, periodic health examinations for, 
c.c., 44 
idiosyncrasies, ab., 395 
poisoning, ab., 160, 280 
production, quantity, a.r., 335 
profits, how to make, ab., 67, 70 
register, ed., 256 
requirements, of children, ab., 272 
service, college, ab., 286 
service, hospital, ab., 284 
service, hotel, ab., 284 
standards, sanitarium, ab., 170 
Fructose, and glucose, respiratory quotient 
following ingestion, ab., 62 
Fruit, juices, vitamin C content of, c.c., 261 
Fruits, dyed, dermatitis from, ab., 65 
and vegetables, contaminated by sprays, 
ab., 279 


Gall-bladder, disease, treatment, ab., 64 
Garlic, effect, on flavor of milk, ab., 165 
Gastric juice, composition following hista- 
mine, ab., 57 
volume of, in pernicious anemia, ab., 57 
Gastrointestinal, disease, dietary treatment, 
ab., 58 
intoxication, epidemic, ab., 274 
Gingivitis, diet in relation to, ab., 63 
Gizzard, factor, ab., 164 
Glucose (see fructose) determinations, ab., 
391 
tolerance, tests, diabetes, ab., 161 
Glycine, and serine, relation to growth, ab., 
61 
Glycogen, formation, in rats, ab., 276 
resynthesis, from hexosemonophosphate, 
ab., 392 
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Goiter, and iodine content, water, milk and 
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